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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Not Marxist 

Phil Sharpe’s line of argument strikes me 
as implausible and unconvincing (Letters, 
October 27). Of course, “Marx’s brief 
comments about socialism were bound 
to be subject to a process of clarification 
and elaboration by the Marxists of later 
time periods.” However, this is not really 
the point, is it? By all means clarify 
and elaborate, but what is it that you 
are attempting to clarify and elaborate? 

If you are talking in terms of 
harnessing the price mechanism 
within socialism to meet consumer 
demand, then, frankly, you have broken 
away from the Marxist conception of 
socialism as a synonym for communism, 
altogether. And we all surely understand 
that this conception would entail the 
“communistic abolition of buying 
and selling” ( Communist manifesto). 
I am less concerned with the label on 
the bottle than the contents inside. If 
Phil wants to describe socialism as a 
society which is compatible with the 
market - “market socialism” - then 
fine: that’s his prerogative. But what 
he cannot legitimately do is claim this 
is somehow consonant with a Marxian 
standpoint. When Lenin redefined 
socialism as a stage separate from 
communism and characterised it as 
a system of wage labour under the 
auspices of the state - all workers would 
become “employees of the state”, he 
said - he completely removed himself 
from, and placed himself outside, the 
Marxian paradigm. Now, individuals 
are quite at liberty to do so, but, to 
be consistent, they should drop the 
pretence that they are engaged in a 
process of “clarifying and elaborating” 
on the Marxian conception of socialism. 
They are not. What they are doing is 
promoting a fundamentally different 
conception of socialism at variance with 
what Marx was promoting. 

Let us be clear about this. It is 
not because I have some dogmatic 
attachment to what Marx wrote that I say 
this - there are actually quite a number 
of things that Marx wrote about where 
I think he erred badly. However, this 
conception of socialism/communism 
as a non-market society is absolutely 
central to his whole world view and, 
more to the point, is intuitively logical 
and makes sense. Why does Phil think 
that the very first line of Marx’s great 
opus Das Kapital should have identified 
generalised commodity production with 
capitalism? In attacking capitalism, 
Marx was looking beyond capitalism 
to a very different kind of society, in 
which commodity production - “the 
buying and selling system” - would 
completely cease to exist. We need to 
get back to our Marxian basics. 

Common ownership of the means 
of wealth production logically preludes 
economic exchange. If I own a bakery, 
it makes no sense that I should have to 
pay for the loaf of bread baked within 
its four walls. The same argument 
would apply if a group of individuals 
owned the bakery. And if everyone 
in society owned, not just the bakery, 
but all the means of production - what 
is called the common ownership or 
communism - then clearly there would 
no longer be any kind of market or price 
mechanism at all. No-one would have 
to pay for anything. There would be 
free access to goods and services, and 
the corollary of this is that individuals 
would freely and voluntarily contribute 
to the production of these goods and 
services. That is what Marx meant by 
socialism/communism - “From each 
according to ability, to each according 
to need”. So the existence of a market or 
price mechanism signifies the absence 
of common ownership and hence the 
absence of communism or socialism. 
In other words, it signifies the existence 


of private property in the means of 
production - whether this takes the form 
of dejure legal ownership of capital, as 
in the west, or the de facto ownership 
by a class - notably the nomenklatura 
- in the old Soviet Union. In the latter 
case, ultimate control (which is what 
‘ownership rights’ boil down to in the 
end) was exercised exclusively by this 
class, which, through its stranglehold on 
the state machine, had complete control 
over the disposal of the surplus product. 

Phil’s defence of the market and 
his plea that it should be incorporated 
in some kind of updated version of 
socialism is weak and ill informed. 
He seems to be suggesting that, unless 
we apply the ‘supply and demand’ 
mechanism of the market, we are 
lumbered with some kind of top- 
heavy, unwieldy centralised planning 
bureaucracy, in which all economic 
decision-making in society will be 
concentrated - something he, quite 
rightly, sees as being fundamentally 
incompatible with industrial democracy. 
But that is nonsense. The alternative 
to this market mechanism he invokes 
is not society-wide central planning, 
which, in its literal sense, nobody 
really advocates these days. Rather, the 
alternative is a non-market mechanism 
of supply and demand involving a self¬ 
regulating system of stock control and a 
polycentric system of planning. In other 
words, the pattern of consumer demand 
in a socialist society is principally 
governed by the rate at which stock 
is cleared in the distribution stores in 
accordance with the consumers’ own 
self-defined needs without any kind of 
market transaction intervening in this 
process whatsoever. The distribution 
stores monitoring the rate at which 
stock is cleared then transmit orders to 
their suppliers to replenish their stock 
levels. At no point is a market involved. 

As a matter of fact, this kind of 
non-market system of accounting, based 
on calculation in kind, already exists 
and operates alongside the system of 
monetary calculation today. Indeed, 
no large-scale advanced economy - not 
even capitalism - can dispense with 
calculation in kind, but we can certainly 
do without monetary calculation 
and all its attendant absurdities and 
contradictory consequences This is 
what a socialist society will do and it 
is by thinking along these lines that we 
are subjecting “Marx’s brief comments 
about socialism” to a process of 
“clarification and elaboration” - not by 
promoting that imbroglio of confusion 
that is so-called ‘market socialism’. 
Robin Cox 
email 

No dogma 

It is not “SPGB dogma” to argue that Marx 
wanted to see the end of “commodity 
production”, as Phil Sharpe claims, if 
only because the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain is not alone in understanding 
Marx in this way. In fact, it can be 
argued that a criticism of commodity 
production was the essence of all Marx’s 
writings on economics and some of 
his philosophical stuff too (alienation, 
fetishism of commodities, etc). 

Marx begins his major published 
work on capitalism, Capital, with the 
words: “The wealth of those societies in 
which the capitalist mode of production 
prevails presents itself as ‘an immense 
accumulation of commodities’.” He 
then proceeds to examine what a 
commodity is, as an item of wealth 
produced to be exchanged (bought and 
sold on a market) and brings out how 
the capitalist mode of production is the 
highest form of commodity production, 
in which human labour-power too has 
become a commodity. The abolition 
of capitalism is, therefore, for him the 
abolition of commodity production and 
all that goes with it in its highest form 
(markets, money, wages, banks, etc). 

‘Market socialism’ - ie, ‘socialist’ 
commodity production - is an 


oxymoron. Of course, Marx is not 
infallible and he could be wrong, but 
those in favour of it should come out 
openly and say they think Marx was 
wrong and was just another utopian 
socialist, instead of claiming that they 
are ‘developing’ his views. 

Adam Buick 
email 

Abundance 

Marx’s critique of capitalism stands firm. 
As for those who Phil Sharpe cites as 
having improved on Marx, space does 
not permit me to discuss. Nor will I deal 
with Phil’s interpretation of the SPGB. 
Nor will I reply to the straw man argument 
that I was disagreeing upon the necessity 
for industrial democracy or was denying 
the existence of supply and demand and 
the importance of the consumer (to each 
according to self-defined needs). Nor 
will I be drawn into the red herring that 
the present capitalist ecological problem 
of an ever-expansive accumulation of 
capital can be equated with a steady-state, 
zero-growth socialism. 

But, yes, I am guilty of the premise 
of a potential abundance with socialism 
(“We do not preach a gospel of want 
and scarcity, but of abundance” - Sylvia 
Pankhurst). Phil disputes that socialism 
will be without markets, money or any 
buying and selling, telling us that “the 
problem with this view is that it does 
not establish whether an economy can 
function in this manner”. I suggest he 
investigates the economic structure 
of the Inca empire and also ‘primitive 
communism’ for the answer. 

The point that I am making is that 
only under socialism can the market 
acquire progressive features. But in 
socialism there will be no need for it. 
Phil believes that the present rationing 
system based on wages and prices will 
continue in a socialist society and will 
be reformed for the better. He says 
economics is about the allocation of 
scarce resources. Yet he fails to explain 
what scarcity and abundance mean. 

Abundance is a situation where 
productive resources are sufficient 
to produce enough wealth to satisfy 
human needs, while scarcity is a 
situation where productive resources are 
insufficient for this purpose. Abundance 
is a relationship between supply and 
demand, where the former exceeds 
the latter. 

In socialism, a buffer of surplus 
stock for any particular item, whether 
a consumer or a producer good, can 
be produced, to allow for future 
fluctuations in the demand for that item, 
and to provide an adequate response 
time for any necessary adjustments. 
Thus achieving abundance can be 
understood as the maintenance of an 
adequate buffer of stock in the light 
of extrapolated trends in demand. 
The relative abundance or scarcity of 
a product would be indicated by how 
easy or difficult it was to maintain such 
an adequate buffer stock in the face 
of a demand trend (upward, static or 
downward). It will thus be possible to 
choose how to combine different factors 
for production, and whether to use one 
rather than another, on the basis of their 
relative abundance/scarcity. 

But Phil mistakes supply and 
demand with the market mechanism. 
It transforms the individual’s desire 
for steak into an effective demand for a 
hamburger - or, as I put it, “the market 
ensures that that people act in ways 
opposite to what they desire”. 

Phil maintains that socialism will 
continue to rely on market accounting. 
A reason why socialism holds an 
advantage over capitalism is the 
elimination of the vast resources needed 
in monetary/pricing accounting. In 
socialism, calculations will be done 
directly in use-values, without any 
general unit of calculation. Needs will 
be communicated to productive units as 
requests for specific useful things, while 
productive units will communicate 


their requirements to their suppliers as 
requests for other useful things. 

Hence the idea that I support 
the subordination of labour within 
supermarkets is absurd. Did I ever say 
that? What I was conveying in regard 
to supermarkets was that we will use 
the tools that capitalism bequeaths 
us, modified and adapted to the new 
conditions. There are inventory control 
systems and logistics. The key to good 
stock management is the turnover rate 
and the point at which it may need to be 
reordered. This will also be affected by 
considerations such as how long it takes 
for fresh stock to arrive and the need to 
anticipate possible changes in demand. 
If requirements are low in relation to 
a build-up of stock, then this would 
be an indication to a production unit 
that its production should be reduced. 
If requirements are high in relation to 
stock, then this would be an automatic 
indication that its production should be 
increased. Hence, it is the shelf-stacker 
who will be more of importance than 
any cash-till operator in determining 
supply and demand. There would 
be a marked degree of automaticity 
in the way the socialist distribution 
system operated. Nowhere do I argue 
for a centralised command economy, 
but rather a polycentric network of 
coordinated links between users and 
suppliers; between final users and their 
immediate suppliers, between the latter 
and their suppliers, and so on, down 
the line to those who extract the raw 
materials from nature. 

This is what a commodity-free, non- 
market system is all about - production 
for use/need and not for exchange/ 
sale. I always thought this was the root 
of being a socialist, especially for a 
Marxist. Phil thinks otherwise. 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Confused 

The existence of the market implies 
exploitation, as it involves the production 
of commodities. Commodities have an 
exchange value and their exchange value 
is related to the amount of labour time 
used to create them. 

Marx’s Capital reveals the nature of 
a commodity and how a wage represents 
the exchange value of a worker’s 
labour-power. Money is a commodity 
used to mediate the exchange value of 
all other commodities As long as the 
market exists, workers will exchange 
‘labour-power’ for a wage. 

That the market and thus commodity 
production can exist in socialism, as 
Phil Sharpe suggests, is absurd. Even 
those he mentions (Plekhanov, Lenin, 
Luxemburg, Trotsky, Bukharin) all 
recognised that commodity production 
implied the existence of capitalism and 
exploitation. Even Stalin recognised 
that the end of capitalism will mean 
an end to the market and hence the 
commodity: “Future society will be 
socialist society. This means also that, 
with the abolition of exploitation, 
commodity production and buying 
and selling will also be abolished and, 
therefore, there will be no room for 
buyers and sellers of labour-power, for 
employers and employed. There will be 
only free workers.” 

It was only politically opportunism 
that led Lenin and the Bolsheviks to 
make the false distinction between 
‘socialism’ and ‘communism’, which 
confuses many on the left, including 
Phil Sharpe. 

Vin M a ratty 
Sunderland 

Misled by Marx 

Whatever the difference between Phil 
Sharpe and Alan Johnstone regarding 
socialism and the market, both claim 
to defend Marxism - a doctrine which 
misleads most of the revolutionary left 
to fight for dictatorship rather than a 
democratic socialist society; a doctrine 
which falsely claims that capitalism 


came about primarily because of the 
circulation of money, rather than the 
energy revolution; a doctrine which 
claims that it was the development of 
the productive forces which triggered 
the birth of capitalism, when in fact the 
opposite was the case, in that initially it 
was the decline of the productive forces 
under feudalism which started the whole 
process; a doctrine which simplistically 
places being before consciousness, 
when scientists today have shown that 
the views of the scientists can influence 
the result of an experiment. 

Sharpe accuses the SPGB of 
justifying its antiquated Marxism, but is 
not this what most of the revolutionary 
left is doing? This includes the sectarian 
goal of seeking to win the Labour Party 
over to Marxism - a doctrine which 
is deeply flawed in its theoretical 
foundations - when the true task should 
be to win the Labour Party over to the 
idea of a democratic socialist society. 

As for the issue of the market 
socialism, this is a contradiction in 
terns. However, the resolution of the 
contradiction between socialism and 
the market is resolved gradually rather 
than abolished in one go, a point which 
some people don’t seem to grasp. 

Finally, for Marxists, the idea of a 
democratic socialist society is so alien 
that, when reforms were needed in the 
former Soviet Union, no-one came 
up the idea of a democratic socialist 
society, but instead something called 
glasnost. The same is the case with 
China, where the communists at present 
seem to have no concept of a democratic 
socialist society. 

On the revolutionary left we were 
all misled by Marx and his dictatorship 
theory. 

Tony Clark 

Labour supporter 

State of anarchy 

“Bowdlerised” (Letters, October 27)? 
I’ve never played cricket in my life! 

What Jack Conrad is actually saying 
is not that anarchists necessarily reject 
work in existing unions, but reject the 
conclusions Marxist-Leninist draw on 
the purpose for that work: ie, “moulding 
the working class into a class capable of 
establishing its own state”. Oooh, well, 
yes, that’s true, and if that’s what you 
were saying then I did misunderstand 
your meaning. 

Of course class-struggle anarchists 
do want the working class to come to 
power as a class, but we don’t draw 
the conclusion that an alternative 
democratic egalitarian system of global 
social commonwealth necessitates 
a state. But it wasn’t my purpose in 
the last letter or this one to repeat 
such an ancient and long-standing 
disagreement. I am happy to concede 
I misunderstood Jack’s comment and 
apologise. 

I will say though that anarchists 
do not necessarily reject standing in 
elections, although in general we would 
- it depends on the platform it offered 
and the political gains around what issue 
we did so. Think of the opportunities of 
an anarchist standing in a police and 
crime commissioners election! Think 
of the world of wonder which could be 
addressed on that platform regarding 
the nature of law and the state, crime, 
punishment, the police, etc. Of course, 
it would be a cat among the pigeons 
and nobody would be seeking to make 
the foul system work more efficiently, 
god forbid, but it is an example of what 
I mean. Comrade Bone from Class War 
was always quite innovative in this 
direction - ‘All means necessary’ was 
a sound slogan. 

Of course, I do not agree that 
anarchism necessarily demands a 
belief in spontaneity either - a number of 
anarchist organisations and tendencies 
have and had deep roots in the class 
and in organising for a bigger loaf as 
well as the bakery: eg, the Industrial 
Workers of the World and Spanish 
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CNT, and actually the American labour 
movement in general. Its failure has 
been to consistently maintain and build 
on its early strengths and influence and, 
dare I say it, leaders who were able 
to stay alive long enough or organise 
nationwide. I should say in the case of 
the USA this was at the point of gun, the 
billy club and the jail sentence, rather 
than a lack of vision. Interestingly the 
early Chinese revolutionary movement 
was heavily influenced by anarchism - 
as a result of distorted news, Mao and 
the early Chinese communists assumed 
the Soviet revolution of 1917 was 
anarchist-inspired, as did many of the 
heroes of the IWW in the USA. 

Frankly though, Jack quoting Lenin 
denouncing anarchism for having 
achieved no worthwhile gains is a bit 
rich, mate, given the ‘achievements’ of 
Leninism, Trotskyism and Stalinism. 
David Douglass 
Tyne and Wear 

Barbarism 

‘A tale of two cities’ (October 27) was 
the usual interesting piece by Yassamine 
Mather, in which she contrasts coverage 
of the sieges of cities Aleppo and Mosul 
in western media. The only difference, in 
terms of carnage and effects on civilian 
population, appears to be the way in 
which the events are reported - eg, 
Russia and Syria bad, USA and allies 
good (the involvement of Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf States being conveniently 
skipped over). 

The problem with the article, as 
with much coverage on the ‘left’, is 
that, while arousing critical faculties 
and awareness of bias, it leaves us as 
confused by devastation and changing 
allegiances of imperial powers as those 
who consume the reports of western 
media. We can then only sit back or 
join in the pillorying of Putin and 
Assad (which takes us conveniently 
behind our ruling class) to avoid being 
characterised as Russian dupes by the 
likes of Boris Johnson and his spinners. 

This is a most important conflict, 
which takes us towards the barbarism 
which Rosa Luxemburg foresaw in the 
lead-up to World Wars I and II, as a result 
of capitalism’s inability to resolve its 
crisis and the failure of the development 
of a socialist consciousness necessary to 
overthrow it. 

Marxists must attempt to analyse 
the roots of the conflict in terns which 
go beyond the superficial appearances 
(evil dictators, tribal and religious 
splits, etc) to the real basis in competing 
capitalist interests (natural resources 
and who controls the regions that supply 
them, gas and oil, etc) usually ignored 
in press coverage. Marxian analysis 
should always seek to connect issues, 
and war is not simply a side show 
for other developments in the world 
economy. The ruling class are well 
aware of these bases to the disputes 
- see http://armedforcesjournal.com/ 
pipeline-politics-in-syria. 

Of course, the arguments are not 
conclusive, but we should not fall 
behind in looking for explanations that 
rise above those presented to us in the 
media, as only on an understanding of 
capital’s competing national interests 
and contradictions can we hope to 
develop the understanding necessary 
to overthrow it and create a world fit 
for us all to live in. 

John Holliday 
email 

Anti-unionism 

The Tories, Ukip, the Democratic Unionists, 
Liberal Democrats and Labour Party 
are all British unionist parties. But last 
weekend’s Left Unity conference took 
a significant step forward - it became an 
anti-unionist party and thus drew a sharp 
distinction with Corbyn’s Labour Party. 
LU took the first steps to realigning the 
party with the democratic movement 
in Scotland, not least in demanding 
the abolition of the 1707 Act ofUnion. 

Since 2015 the Corbyn victories 
have produced an existential crisis in 
Left Unity. The party was founded 


in 2013 in the ‘Spirit of 45’ to fill 
the political space vacated by New 
Labour with its neoliberal policies. The 
post-war ‘social monarchy’ had been 
under assault by every government 
from Thatcher to Blair and Brown. The 
election of Corbyn turned the tables and 
the ‘ Spirit of 45 ’ now revived inside the 
Labour Party. The very purpose of Left 
Unity and its rival, the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition, were put under 
question. 

Over the last year LU has lost 
members to Labour and Momentum. 
The three main Marxist groups - 
Workers Power, CPGB and Socialist 
Resistance - have all departed for 
greener pastures in the Labour Party. 
There is no denying the contribution 
members of these groups made to 
Left Unity, which is weakened by 
their exit. Yet politically they were a 
barrier to building a socialist party of 
militant working class democracy and 
internationalism. Nowhere was this 
shown more clearly than their failures 
on the national question. 

The conference began as it meant 
to continue by moving the motions on 
Scotland from the end of the agenda to 
the middle. Then the first motion from 
York that LU should dissolve was easily 
seen off. If the rats had already left 
there was no sign the ship was sinking. 
The crew were busily plotting a new 
course for new political conditions. 
Left Unity would fight alongside, but 
remain independent of, the Labour 
Party and would highlight its distinct 
programme - or, in marketing speak, it 
unique selling points. 

This conference may, in time, 
come to be seen as a turning point 
in LU’s fightback. There would be 
no concessions to the Anglo-British 
nationalism which unionism underpins. 
This had powered the ‘leave’ campaign. 
‘Make Britain great again’, ‘Britishjobs 
for British workers’, ‘Take back British 
sovereignty’ and ‘Stop immigration’ 
were at the centre of the British exit 
campaign. LU rejected the concept 
of Brexit and called for a “democratic 
exit”. Scotland and Northern Ireland 
voted to remain in the EU and must be 
allowed to do so. England and Wales 
voted ‘leave’ and should do so as soon 
as possible. 

In the post-EU referendum world, 
LU agreed to fight to defend all workers’ 
and social rights, not least of European 
citizens denied a vote in the referendum. 
Just as employers are demanding 
‘free trade’ and access to EU markets, 
so organised workers must fight to 
maintain the right to move freely across 
the EU. There should be no restrictions 
and no work permits. Free movement 
for workers is as important as free trade 
is for capitalists. Therefore England and 
Wales should remain, like Norway, in 
the European Economic Area. 

All this is a defensive position 
against reactionary forces. But, 
looking to the future, LU would 
“campaign for a refounded European 
Union on a democratic and anti¬ 
capitalist basis” and continue to 
work with the European Left Party. 
Whilst there is still more to be done 
on European policy, there is no 
retreat on freedom of movement 
and a democratic Europe. Work on 
developing policy will continue at 
the next conference, agreed for spring 
2017. 

Conference policy on Europe, 
Scotland and the Labour Party 
neatly fuses with the issue of self- 
determination. The new policy says: 
“Left Unity recognises the right of the 
Scottish people to self-determination 
and in particular the right to remain 
in the EU, given the majority vote 
in Scotland to remain. Left Unity 
will fully support the call for a ‘self- 
determination’ referendum to enable 
the Scottish people to decide to leave 
the UK and seek to remain in the EU.” 

Consequently, “Left Unity calls 
for the Labour Party to support such a 
referendum and commit a future Labour 
government to guarantee Scotland’s 


right to a referendum on the EU or 
on other issues. In the event that a 
Scottish referendum is held before the 
next general election, LU will promote 
activities to encourage the working class 
movement to support Scottish exit from 
the UK to implement the decision of 
the Scottish people to seek to remain 
in the EU.” 

Steve Freeman 
Left Unity and Rise 

Good luck 

It seems to me a direct parallel can be 
drawn between the Labour Party coming 
under Corbynist/McDonnellite authority 
and (on the other side of things) British 
capitalism being obliged to leave the 
European Union courtesy of the referendum. 

I’m referring to the fact that, in 
their respective circumstances, any 
previously relied upon status quo 
has now fallen under the wheels of a 
runaway train - a train that’s hurtling 
along its tracks of both major and largely 
unmanageable problems, in fact with 
nothing to stop it except the ‘buffers’ 
of eventual disaster! 

In the case of Labour, how the hell is 
Corbyn and McDonnell’s whisked-up/ 
rehashed version of bog-standard 
Keynesianism going to produce 
anything other than a quagmire of 
reformist chaos - an utter farrago by 
way of flaccid failure? (Thereby also 
creating utter disappointment, plus 
tragic disillusionment, for its well- 
intentioned/decent-minded supporters 
from amongst the working population.) 

On that other side if things, how 
the hell can British capitalism expect 
to conjure up and then lash together 
anything close to an equivalently 
convenient system of border-ignoring 
financial criminality, let alone its drug 
dealer-like obsession with ‘peddling’ 
consumerism? (By which I mean, in 
order to replace what soon they’re giving 
over to those Brussels-based ‘postcode’ 
gangsters - or, put more politely, those 
countries continuing as members of 
the EU.) 

So all that really can be said in this 
current setting to the deeply misguided, 
not to say idiotically delusional, Corbyn 
and McDonnell (and arguably even to 
their innocent/misled followers) - as well 
as yelled out to that utterly toxic and 
obnoxious set of gargoyles surrounding 
nasty little ‘blue socialism’-rebranded 
Theresa May - is: Hey, good luck with 
all of that, everybody! 

Boris Kaspersky 
email 

Direct democracy 

Comrade Eric Blanc, in his otherwise 
excellent article, ‘The roots of 1917’ 
(October 27), makes the throwaway 
remark that “the soviets represented 
a more direct form of democracy than 
envisioned even by the early Kautsky” 

- which (as he notes earlier) was that “a 
parliament based on universal suffrage 
would be a central component of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”. 

This is a fallacy, albeit commonly 
held by revolutionary Marxists and 
anarchists. In a sense, the opposite is 
the case. Except at the very lowest tier 

- that of the workplace or geographical 
neighbourhood - council democracy 
is extremely indirect. A national 
parliament is directly elected by the 
citizenry. A central (or ‘supreme’) 
council, which is the national decision¬ 
making body in the council model, 
consists of delegates elected by regional 
councils, which in turn consist of 
delegates elected by city or county 
councils, which in turn ... etc. In 
this pyramidal structure several tiers 
separate the national decision-makers 
from the grass roots. 

For a detailed discussion, see my 
essay, ‘Collective decision-making and 
supervision in a communist society’ 
(www.matzpen.org/docs/Machover- 
Collective%20Decision-Making.pdf), 
in which I refer to a ground-breaking 
article on the subject by Daryl Glaser. 
Moshe Machover 
email 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 6, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 8 (‘The challenge of appeasement’), section 2: ‘The wasted 
years’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 8,6.45pm: Introduction to human origins, Daryll Forde 
seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, 
London WC1. ‘The cognitive revolution: how computers changed the 
way we think’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup. org. 

Momentum Teesside 

Tuesday November 8, 7pm: First annual general meeting, St Mary’s 
Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Electing officers 
and discussing recent developments in the organisation. 

Organised by Momentum Teesside: 
https://en-gb.facebook.com/MomentumTeesside. 

Momentum Stockport 

Thursday November 10, 7pm: Discussion meeting, Stockport Labour 
Club, 2 Lloyd Street, Heaton Norris, Stockport SK4. 

Organised by Momentum Stockport: 
www.facebook.com/MomentumStockport. 

United against fracking 

Saturday November 12,11am to 5pm: National rally, Piccadilly 
Gardens, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Frack Free Lancashire: 
www. facebook.com/F rackF reeLancashire. 

Resisting together 

Saturday November 12,10am to 5pm: National conference, 
Bloomsbury Central Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

Entertainment against cuts 

Monday November 14, 7pm: Performance, Manchester Academy, 
University Of Manchester Students Union, Oxford Road, Manchester 
Ml3. With Frankie Boyle, Francesca Martinez, Attila the Stockbroker 
and many more. Tickets £20 in advance. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/manc_14nov. 

The Middle East and the arms trade 

Thursday November 17, 7.30pm: Meeting, New Cross Learning, 283- 
285 New Cross Road, London SE14. Speaker: Sami Ramadani. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Invest, don’t cut 

Thursday November 17, 5pm: March and rally. Assemble Whitehall, 
opposite Downing Street, London SW1, for march to Emmanuel Centre, 
Marsham Street, London SW1. Defend education spending. Rally 
(6.30pm) features Kevin Courtney and Jeremy Corbyn. 

Organised by National Union of Teachers: www.teachers.org.uk. 

Citizens of the world 

Thursday November 17, 7pm: Pro-refugee and immigration film 
night, Ivy House, 40 Stuart Road, Nunhead, London SE15. Short films 
and discussion including Q&A with filmmakers. 

Organised by Southwark Refugee Response Team: 
www.southwark-refiigee-crisis.org.uk. 

United for education 

Saturday November 19,11am: Demonstration, central London, details 
to be confirmed. 

Organised by National Union of Students and University and College Union: 
http://www.nusconnect.org.uk/articles/novl9-united-for-education. 

Anti-Semitism and the Russian Revolution 

Thursday, November 24, 6.30pm: Meeting, Birkbeck College, 
University of London, Malet Street, London WC1. Speaker: Brendan 
McGeever. 

Organised by Social Histories 1917: 
https://socialhistories 1917. wordpress.com. 

No war! No austerity! 

Thursday November 24,6.30pm: Rally, Student Central, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Speakers include: John McDonnell, Tariq Ali, Kate Hudson. 
Organised by Youth and Student CND: www.facebook.com/yscnd. 

Grunwick to Deliveroo 

Saturday November 26, 10.30am to 4.30pm: Conference on migrant 
workers, trade unions and the new economy, Willesden Green Library 
Centre, 95 High Road, London NW10. ‘Getting organised and getting 
unionised’. 

Organised by Grunwick 40: www.facebook.com/Grunwick40. 

Media Reform 

Saturday December 10,10am to 6pm: Meeting, Clore Management 
Centre, Birkbeck, University of London, London WC1. Keynote 
speaker: John Pilger. 

Organised by Media Reform UK: 
www.facebook.com/MediaReformUK. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MOMENTUM _ 

Sole director wants to dispense 
with representative democracy 

Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists reports on the botched Bonapartist coup and the ongoing rebellion 



Jon Lansman: no trust in branch, regional or national delegates 


■^^emocratic governance” 
I P rom i se d by those 

in control of Momentum 
and suspiciously slow in coming - was 
unceremoniously dumped in a bureau¬ 
cratic coup on the evening of Friday 
October 28. A spurious “emergency” 
meeting of the national steering 
committee (SC), convened at less 
than 24 hours notice by Momentum 
boss Jon Lansman - sole director of 
Momentum Campaigns (Services) 
Limited - cancelled the November 5 
meeting of the national committee, and 
then proceeded to usurp its authority, 
overriding the planned NC discussion 
on Momentum’s February 2017 first 
conference and the form it would take. 

The cancellation was announced 
at 7am on the Saturday morning. Not 
surprisingly this changed somewhat 
the agenda of the London regional 
committee. We had been due to meet 
that day to discuss conference structure 
and pre-conference procedures. A 
‘big brother’-type email from “Team 
Momentum” to all members, under the 
Orwellian title, “Shape Momentum’s 
democratic future”, announced the 
SC imposition of an online voting 
conference, without admitting that the 
NC meeting had been cancelled. 

Since then there has been a partial 
climbdown. A full meeting of the SC on 
November 2 issued a contrite statement, 
which talked about the lack of sufficient 
“communication” and not enough 
“consultation”. Flowever, the divisions 
remain. One side, the SC majority, 
wants to dispense with representative 
democracy. The other side, the NC 
majority, wants the election of branch 
officers, regional committees and a 
delegate conference. 

Frankly, Lansman’s botched coup 
was prompted by fear. Fear of losing 
control. And, worryingly, we must 
presume that Lansman acted the way 
he did after consulting with either 
Jeremy Corbyn or John McDonnell - it 
is surely inconceivable that he would 
proceed in that way without their say-so. 
Clearly, Lansman did not like the way 
discussions about conference were 
going in the regions, and did not like 
the swathe of new NC delegates who 
are being elected in the regions. 

Like any good Bonapartist, he 
claimed that the SC had to cancel 
the November 5 meeting of the NC 
because of an “emergency”. What was 
this emergency? A clash of dates which 
had been known for several weeks, ever 
since the NC date had been announced: 
November 5 is also the date of the 
North West regional conference of the 
Labour Party. North West delegates to 
Momentum’s NC could not attend both 
events. But such things are impossible 
to avoid. However, this was a mere 
excuse, a fig leaf. The real agenda was 
Lansman’s proposal, pulled out of a 
hat halfway through the October 28 
SC meeting, concerning Momentum’s 
national conference. Though it is the 
highest body in Momentum, the NC 
was to have no say over this vital 
matter. Full marks to Matt Wrack, Fire 
Brigades Union general secretary, who 
recognised a stitch-up in the making and 
refused to attend the meeting because it 
was “illegitimate” - he is now leading 
the campaign for the NC to take back 
control (see box). 

The October 28 SC majority pre¬ 
empted the NC discussion, and the 
discussions underway in all local groups 
and regional committees, and imposed 
their own preference - that conference 


decisions will be made not by delegates, 
but by an atomised membership voting 
online after conference - wide open to 
manipulation by ‘Team Momentum’. 
Apparently conference will be live- 
streamed and will doubtless feature 
many, many platform speakers. This 
proposal was carried by seven votes to 
two (Jon Lansman, Christine Shawcroft, 
Sam Tarry, Marsha-Jane Thompson, 
Darren Williams, Cecile Wright were 
in favour; Jill Mountford and Michael 
Chessum voted against; and Martyn 
Cooke abstained). 

The organisation built on the back 
of the first Jeremy4Leader campaign 
in 2015, to democratise and transform 
the Labour Party and build “a new 
kind of politics”, is suffering from 
bureaucratic, behind-the-scenes 
shenanigans worthy of Labour’s most 
accomplished rightwing fixers. But 
the rank and file, the local groups and 
regional committees are in rebellion. 
An unofficial meeting of NC members 
- many of them recently elected at 
regional committee meetings - will be 
held in Birmingham on November 5 to 
discuss the way forward. That despite 
the partial climbdown. 

The NC has only met twice. Its first 
gathering, in February 2016, decided it 
would meet quarterly, and it elected a 
temporaly steering committee to meet 
more frequently, but to serve for only a 
six-month period, until August. Since 
the NC’s second meeting, in May, the 
SC has spent the subsequent five months 
preventing the NC from meeting, much 
to the increasing frustration of activists 
trying to build the local groups and 
regional committees. 

London initiative 

The 36 delegates at the October 29 
London regional committee (I was 
representing Hammersmith and Fulham) 
were understandably outraged. As 


London chair Delia Mattis put it, “We 
have been betrayed. We have kept quiet 
for too long. This committee has a 
mandate - the steering committee has 
no mandate.” After a long discussion, 
in which Jon Lansman attempted to 
defend his behaviour, we adopted the 
following motion of censure, moved 
by Southwark delegate Nick Wrack: 

This meeting of the London 
Momentum regional committee 
censures the national steering 
committee for cancelling the meeting 
of the national committee that was 
scheduled for November 5 and 
agreeing a method of organising 
the national conference without 
waiting for the national committee 


to discuss it. 

We do not recognise the legitimacy 
of the steering committee to make 
these decisions. 

We call for these decisions of 
the national steering committee 
to be rescinded and for the NC to 
proceed as originally scheduled on 
November 5. 

Matt Wrack pointed out in his subsequent 
message to the SC, asking them to 
reverse their decision: “Jon Lansman, 
as chair of the SC, could find no support 
whatsoever from a single delegate from 
a single London Momentum group.” 
Lansman’s excuse for cancelling the 
NC meeting was that some local groups 
and regional committees, and even the 


NC itself, “lacked legitimacy” - but, 
as far as the London committee was 
concerned, it was the SC which lacked 
legitimacy, being three months beyond 
its remit, with no right to substitute for 
the “most legitimate body”, the NC, 
which appointed it in the first place. 

In the London discussion, Lansman’s 
fears came into view - fear of 
democratic structures beyond his 
control, fear of what local groups 
might decide, fear of left groups, 
especially the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, whose members have been 
working to build Momentum and 
deservedly been elected to positions 
at local, regional and national levels. 

“It is very difficult,” he said, “to 
hold together the broad alliance 
which supports Jeremy.” This clearly 
implies behind-closed-doors fixes, 
for the sake of appearances, rather 
than solving differences through open 
discussion. Translation: The left must 
be silenced to avoid disagreements 
driving ordinary people away. “We 
must trust the members,” he said - 
meaning those voting online at home, 
safely away from the debate that takes 
place at genuine conferences - “not 
the much smaller numbers of people 
who turn up to meetings and stay as 
long as it takes to win the argument”. 
He is against Momentum having a 
“multi-tiered, bureaucratic structure”. 
Translation: against a democratic 
structure of representative democracy. 

When Matt Wrack addressed the 
London committee, he gave his 
opinion that Lansman (who was 
present) has a morbid fear of the 
members, who are organised in local 
groups and regional committees which 
he cannot control: 

Complaining about the ‘hard left’ 
and ‘self-appointed activists’ is 
Daily Mail speak. I did not attend 
the SC last night because it was 
illegitimate. It was an underhand, 
undemocratic stitch-up. 

The November 2 SC agreed that a 
meeting of the NC “will take place on 
December 3” and another in January. 
But it is clear that the NC should 
bring its SC to heel. The NC should 
elect itself another SC. Meantime, NC 
members will be making their way to 
Birmingham this Saturday • 


Call for NC members to meet 


October 31 2016 

Dear comrade 

Re: a meeting of Momentum national committee delegates 
to discuss the present situation and consider solutions 
Over the past few days we have all been involved in 
discussions with Momentum members about the concerns 
which have arisen from the decisions of the steering 
committee to cancel the meeting of the NC due to take 
place on November 5 and to go ahead with a national 
conference with online voting of all members. 

You will also know the consternation these decisions 
have caused and the response from London, Eastern, 
Northern and South East regions. 

Below is an email sent yesterday (October 30) to the 
steering committee members from Matt Wrack, who 
is a member of the national committee and steering 
committee. We echo those observations and comments. 

We are extremely concerned that we overcome this 
current difficult division that has arisen as quickly 
as possible. Therefore, we are proposing to convene 
a meeting of as many NC members as possible in 
Birmingham next Saturday, November 5, to discuss the 


recent events and, most importantly, consider ways to 
overcome the resulting differences and to move forward 
together. 

There is no desire or intention to create any separate 
or parallel organisation within or in opposition to 
Momentum. We are all committed to building Momentum, 
as we are all doing at a local level. We simply want to 
address what we perceive to be a democratic deficit in 
its decision-making at the present time. 

Please let us know if you can attend. If you can’t, is 
there someone you can send in your place? 

We will send out further information about the venue 
and starting time, along with a provisional agenda, as 
soon as we can. 

In solidarity 
Matt Wrack 

Delia Mattis, London NC delegate 

Jill Mountford, London NC delegate 

Nick Wrack, London NC delegate 

John Pickard, Eastern NC delegate 

Steve Battlemuch, East Midlands NC delegate 

Michael Chessum, member of national steering committee 
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No sense of tradition 

Attempts to use the history of the Communist Party of Great Britain to back up Robert Griffiths’ stance 
on the Labour Party are farcical, writes Lawrence Parker 



T hree months ago, the Weekly 
Worker commented on the fact 
that Robert Griffiths, general 
secretary of the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain, was 
adopting a scab approach to the civil 
war in the Labour Party. He wrote to 
his Labour counterpart, Iain McNicol, 
to offer him his earnest support in the 
potential witch-hunting and removal 
of any CPB members or supporters 
who had dared to take out a Labour 
Party membership card. 1 This was in 
the context of the CPB ordering its 
members not to join Labour so as not 
to ‘embarrass’ the Corbyn leadership. 

This stance has recently been 
amplified by Griffiths in the pages of 
the Morning Star. 

The [CPB] rejects the cynical, dishonest 
strategy and tactics of‘entryism’. All 
our party members were explicitly 
directed not to participate in the 
leadership ballot, even when invited 
to do so by Labour and trade union 
activists. We understood that even a 
single case of such participation, if 
exposed, would provide ammunition 
to those claiming that Corbyn was 
being aided and manipulated by 
sinister and ‘extreme’ forces. Some 
leftist sects, desperate for a flicker 
of public recognition, rushed to the 
media to proclaim their own entryist 
tactics. This, of course, was a gift 
gratefully received and utilised by 
Corbyn’s enemies. 2 

Given that the Weekly Worker was, to 
the best of my knowledge, the only 
journal (on the left or in the bourgeois 
media) to provide any commentary on 
the CPB’s public stance on the Labour 
Party, we can presume that the j ibe about 
“leftist sects” was aimed at the CPGB/ 
PCC. In that case we might tartly reply 
that it is better to have a “flicker” of 
public recognition than none at all. The 
problem with an organisation of around 
150 poorly educated, inefficient activists 
(we use that word loosely) with little or 
no social or labour movement weight 
(ie, the CPB) cheering on comrade 
Corbyn from over the hill and far away 
is precisely a recipe for invisibility. So 
we can quite imagine comrade Griffiths 
getting incredibly touchy when the 
issue of Labour Party Marxists or the 
Alliance for Workers ’ Liberty is brought 
up. Particularly when certain grumbles 
reach us from CPB mouths about a lack 
of new readers for the Morning Star and 
that most of its periphery (along with 
that of the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales and the Socialist Workers Party) 
has decamped into the Labour Party at 
a fairly rapid pace over the last year. 

However, we can leave such angst 
to one side for the moment, in order to 
concentrate on an attempt by Griffiths 
to seriously mislead his CPB followers 
on the real history of the old ‘official’ 
CPGB in relation to the Labour Party. 
We say ‘mislead’ deliberately, because 
we know comrade Griffiths to be a 
well-read and well-informed individual 
on the history of the CPGB. 

First of all, on the issue of “entryism”: 
to the best of my knowledge, no-one in 
the CPGB/PCC has ever advocated this 
tactic, in the sense of a secretive project 
to remain inside broader formations 
at all costs or to hide away your own 
politics and pretend to be something 
else (an obvious example would be the 
work of the Militant Tendency inside 
the Labour Party). We can agree with 
Griffiths that such tactics can be cynical 
and dishonest, although it is hardly the 
crime of the century, considering how 
the right wing of the labour movement 


has behaved down the years. To put it 
another way, revolutionaries can enter 
broader formations and do principled 
or unprincipled things; the mere fact of 
their entering in the first place should 
not pose any ethical problems. However, 
Griffiths clearly has a problem with 
‘entering’ the Labour Party, period, 
given that he has forbidden any of his 
supporters to get involved - even as 
members of an affiliated union in a 
leadership ballot. 

This has huge implications for 
Griffiths’ ability to seriously claim the 
heritage of the CPGB as support for 
his current stance. He says: “Indeed, 
those periods when the [CPGB] has 
been at its most influential, in the late 
1930s, early 1940s and early 1970s, 
have also seen the left in the Labour 
Party make its biggest advances.” 3 It is 
very interesting that comrade Griffiths 
leaves out the 1920s and the National 
Left Wing Movement from his little 
summary; presumably this is far too 
‘left’ for the reformist CPB, given 
that the NLWM was an attempt to arm 
the Labour left with revolutionary 
communist politics. However, I want 
to answer a question as to why the 
CPGB was influential in the Labour 
Party in the late 1930s and early 1940s 
in particular - the short answer being 
that it practised a form of ‘entryism’ 
on a very large scale. It was influential 
because it broke the Labour Party’s 
rules and kept CPGB members inside 
in numbers. Heaven only knows why 
Griffiths wants to claim this history; it 
has zero compatibility with the CPB’s 
contemporary thinking. (Just in case 
anyone gets the wrong idea, the CPGB 
of the 1930s-40s is not an organisation 
that I would lionise without a lot of 
qualification; the point being that the 
CPB does see the politics of this period 
as worthy of emulation.) 

CPGB ‘entryism’ 

Douglas Hyde moved to Surrey in 1938, 
joined the Labour Party and quickly 
started recruiting to the CPGB, each 
new recruit thinking they were the only 
communist along with Hyde. He wrote: 

When the constituency party’s annual 

general meeting came round, we 


decided in advance whom to support 
and whom to fight. The result was a 
triumph for the left. We had formed 
a ‘ginger group’, which by now was 
well sprinkled with Communist 
Party members. The group captured 
a majority of the positions in both 
the local and divisional party and 
was soon doing most of the work 
of the Labour Party throughout the 
entire district. 4 

Hyde added: 

Then, one night, I got [the hidden 
communists] together. I did not tell 
them the purpose of the gathering, 
but left them to assume that it was 
just an extended ‘ginger group’ 
meeting. When all had arrived, I 
revealed that everyone present was 
already a Communist Party member 
and suddenly they realised what had 
happened and just what strength the 
party already had in the local labour 
movement. Then we got down to 
business. 5 

Neither was Hyde acting in an isolated 
manner. Ted Brantley, the CPGB’s 
London district organiser, recalled of 
this period that the party was organised 
in “almost every divisional Labour 
Party in London”. 6 Almost a fifth of 
the CPGB’s national membership was 
thought to have held a Labour Party 
membership card by 1938, the tactic 
having only been in operation since 
1937. 7 Bramley added that it was often 
less a case of members being sent in to 
the Labour Party than of new recruits 
being asked to remain inside to pursue 
CPGB politics, so this operation was 
probably not quite as cynical as it 
seems at first glance. 8 By July 1939, 
the CPGB began to yank its members 
out of the Labour Party and encouraged 
them to publicly declare their revulsion 
against Labour’s official policies, and, 
according to Kevin Morgan, this trickle 
of organised resignations was kept up 
throughout the early period of World 
War II. 9 

The Labour League of Youth (LLY), 
the Labour Party’s youth organisation, 
offers another case study of this type of 
work from the same period (1936-39), 


where a communist fraction under the 
leadership of Ted Willis (later Lord 
Willis, of Dixon of Dock Green fame), 
effectively led the organisation against 
a series of prohibitions placed upon it by 
the national Labour bureaucracy. Willis 
and other communists worked closely in 
tandem with John Gollan, then general 
secretary of the Young Communist 
League (YCL). 

There was a positive side to this work 
(as with the ‘adult’ CPGB), in the sense of 
a willingness to simply break the rules of 
the Labour bureaucracy and not be overly 
concerned with respectability. However, 
from a close reading of Advance, the 
j oumal of the LLY, which was effectively 
under the control of its dominant 
communist fraction, one can see more 
negative factors coming into play. There 
is an impression that the fraction curtailed 
its political demands to remain inside 
the orbit of Labourism (this was in line 
with the Popular Front approach, where 
communist identity was increasingly 
sacrificed to ‘broadness’). 10 However, 
there was not much of an attempt to hide 
CPGB and YCL sympathies by Willis 
and company - hence the introduction of 
an unpleasant Stalinist rhetoric imported 
from the Moscow trials against Trotskyist 
groupings then active in the LLY 11 and 
proposals to merge with the YCL. 12 As 
with the Labour Party proper, Willis 
and other leading YCL members were 
instructed to leave the LLY in 1939, and 
encourage others to join the YCL, with a 
number of branches defecting en masse. 

There is a big question as to what 
eventual gains the CPGB made from 
this work and the mode of its members’ 
departure, even with the more open 
style used in the LLY. Willis remarks 
that, despite the strength of the YCL’s 
operation inside the LLY, after the 1939 
departure, 

... the extraordinary thing is that the 
YCL did not show any appreciable 
growth. It was a mystery, rather like 
Pharaoh’s dream of the seven thin 
cows who ate the seven fat cows and 
grew no fatter. 13 

Similarly, it is not clear that the CPGB 
recruited large numbers from the Labour 
Party when it started to withdraw its 


members, although this issue is clouded 
by wartime dislocation and the CPGB’s 
changing political line on World War II. 14 

Opposite tactics 

Whatever the historical rights and wrongs, 
we can now fill in the gaps in comrade 
Griffiths’ musings. Yes, the CPGB was 
influential in the Labour Party in the late 
1930s, and this did advance the work 
of the left in some senses (although the 
balance sheet is less inspiring than the 
one for the - also problematic - NLWM 
in the 1920s); but only by using prec isely 
the opposite tactics advocated by Griffiths 
for 2016 and by being prepared to break 
rules, put or keep its members in the 
Labour Party and thus be generally 
disreputable. 

A clue for the inspiration behind the 
never-ending pursuit of respectability 
on the part of the CPB can be found 
in Noreen Branson’s dreadful history 
of the CPGB between 1927 and 1941. 
She talks of the practice of allowing 
members to remain inside Labour and 
then dragging them out into the open 
in 1939: 

Though no public statement was made 
on the matter, it was evidently concluded 
that to continue with such a practice 
would be a mistake. It laid the party 
open to charges of ‘conspiracy’ and 
‘subversion’... There was also the danger 
that it would undermine the campaign 
for the affiliation of the Communist 
Party to the Labour Party ... 15 

I mean, just imagine, dear reader, 
communists being laid open to charges 
of subversion! Who would have thought 
it? One might also ask exactly what kind 
of ‘affiliation’ would be agreed to by 
those unable to even countenance CPGB 
members in their ranks, regardless of 
what route they had used to enter the 
Labour Party. In other words, you can 
either fight for affiliation or dream of it. 

Mirth aside, there was an element 
in the CPGB in these years that 
craved respectability and that would 
certainly also be key in the mind of 
someone such as Branson, charged 
with writing deadpan ‘official’ history 
by a right-opportunist/Eurocommunist 
bureaucracy busily trying to forget the 
CPGB had ever been a militant party 
of class struggle. And it is this desire to 
be thought of as legitimate, respectable, 
mature and eminently reasonable 
by class enemies that animates Rob 
Griffiths, and means his attempt to 
utilise the history of the ‘official’ CPGB 
is a house built on sand • 
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LRC_ 

Platitudes and priorities 

David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists reports on the October 29 conference 



T he annual conference of the 
Labour Representation Committee 
was a very strange affair indeed. 
Though it was entitled “Transforming 
our party to transform our society”, we 
did not get round to discussing Labour 
until mid-aftemoon in a session that was 
scheduled to last just 90 minutes. 

The pre-conference publicity stated 
that, despite the title, there would be 
“sessions around the LRC’s founding 
principles of peace, equality, socialism 
and environment” - nothing specifically 
on the internal Labour battle - and, sure 
enough, the whole morning was taken 
up with restating opposition to racism, 
sexism and homophobia, and expressing 
concerns about climate change. Guest 
speakers like Ellen Clifford of Disabled 
People Against the Cuts told us that the 
“most important thing” is to “get the 
Tories out as quickly as possible”, while 
Graham Thompson of Plane Stupid was 
much more concerned that there should 
be no new runway at Heathrow airport. 

Things were no better in the first 
afternoon session, when Carol Turner 
of Labour CND said that we should be 
opposed to Trident because, amongst 
other things, it “won’t be able to stop 
people-trafficking”, while Ryvka Barnard 
of War on Want complained that there 
was “no regulation on the use of armed 
drones”. 

Yet the day had started out so 
promisingly with the speech of Matt 
Wrack, general secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union, who correctly focused 
on the shortcomings of Momentum in 
the battle to defeat the Labour right. His 
excellent conference address is published 
alongside this report - apart from the very 
beginning of what he said, which was 
not recorded. 1 

He began by referring to the “fantastic 
opportunity” for socialists following 
Jeremy Corbyn’s re-election as leader. 
But he warned that there would be “no 
let-up” in the attacks of the right, which 
is “far better organised than the left” and 
actually “ran rings around” the Corbyn 
wing at Labour’s annual conference. In 
these circumstances the left should not, 
in comrade Wrack’s view, be calling 
for a general election, which would be 
“disastrous” for Labour. 

This was in total contrast to the 
contribution of John McDonnell, who 
addressed us later in the day. McDonnell 
was pleased to “welcome back” those 
rightwing MPs who have returned to 
the shadow cabinet - after all, Labour 
is a “broad church” - and he claimed 
that the spirit in the PLP had now 
been “transformed”. Which meant that 
“if there are differences, they can be 
accommodated and debated out”. He 
called on the LRC to take note - “We 
have got to unite” and “start gearing up 
for the election”, which he thought could 
well happen next year. 

Socialism 

McDonnell claimed that neoliberalism 
had “collapsed” and Labour had to present 
an “alternative”. But his version of what 
this should be seemed to centre on a “fair 
taxation system” in order to tackle evasion 
and avoidance. We could then invest, so 
as to “create jobs and markets”. True, 
Labour would also “end all privatisation 
in the NHS”, build one million council 
houses (“maybe double that”), defend 
living standards and restore trade union 
rights. In other words, create a society that 
was “radically more equal” and “based on 
prosperity”. Totally dishonestly he ended by 
saying: “That’s what I call socialism” - he 
knows full well that capitalism would still 
be alive and kicking even if Labour was 
in a position to implement the policies 
he is now promising. 

McDonnell did at least mention the 


“purge” of Labour members, whose 
victims should, he said, enjoy “natural 
justice”. However, he added: “I can’t 
say too much.” The best he could do was 
assure comrades that “we’re on the case”. 

His whole speech was pretty much 
in line with the tone of the LRC national 
committee in its conference statement. 
After putting forward a reasonable 
assessment of the current state of affairs 
in the Labour Party, the NC contended: 
“The LRC wants to see a Corbyn- 
led Labour government committed to 
socialist policies.” And: “The priority of 
the left over the next period must be to 
take the battle for policy out into society, 
to win the hearts and minds of voters, 
and create a majority which will elect a 
socialist Labour government.” 

Does the NC seriously believe that 
Labour, with its current deep divisions 
and the huge anti-Corbyn majority 
among MPs, will (a) stand a chance in a 
2017 or even 2020 general election and 
(b), assuming it actually did get elected, 
fonn a socialist government? Or does the 
LRC leadership share the same, rather 
loose definition of socialism as John 
McDonnell? 

Unfortunately it does, as can be seen 
from the following: 

With global capitalism in control of the 
political agenda, there is an urgent need 
for a major shift of wealth and power 
in favour of ordinary people. This is 
what we mean when we say the LRC 
stands for the socialist transfonnation 
of society. The LRC believes that the 
most direct route to achieving this is 
through collective struggle and the 
election of a Labour government with 
a socialist programme. 

True, the NC’s document went on to 
imply that “socialist transfonnation” 
meant rather more than “a major shift 
of wealth and power”: 

Our aim is a society where the essential 
sectors of the economy are held in 
social ownership for everyone’s 
benefit. To this end we support the 
renationalisation of the railways 
and the big utility companies within 
an economy transformed at a local 
level, with community-run energy 
generation projects, for example, and 
public participation, not bureaucratic 
state control. 

So socialism equals large-scale 
nationalisation and presumably can be 
implemented in a single country, thanks 
to “a Labour government with a socialist 
programme”. 

The NC used that unfortunate 
phrase, “the 99%”, to describe those 
Labour should seek to represent. That 
is far broader than the working class 
obviously, so perhaps it was no surprise 
to read (under ‘Preparing for 2020 - or 
2017?’) that “On some core issues 


there will be strong supporters among 
other progressive parties, and informal, 
non-electoral alliances may need to be 
considered in individual circumstances.” 
Do those “core issues” include the NC/ 
McDonnell version of socialism? 

The NC was, however, a little more 
specific than the shadow chancellor on 
‘Fighting the purge’, although it did not 
go so far as to demand the reinstatement 
of its victims. It talked in general terms 
about “democratisation” and called for 
“rule changes” - but these do not include 
“mandatory reselection”, because it is 
“not necessarily appropriate for the party 
leadership to lead a campaign” for that. 

Purge 

Ironically McDonnell’s speech ushered 
in the start of the final session, on 
‘Socialism’. But it was actually about 
the current struggle within Labour and 
featured NEC member Claudia Webbe 
and Ronnie Draper of the bakers union 
on the platform. 

I have to say that comrade Webbe, 
a close supporter of Corbyn, has not 
leamt from him. She sounds as though 
she has attended some third-rate course 
on public speaking, judging from her 
staccato phrasing and dramatic pauses. 
But amongst it all she had very little to 
say, except that we must organise “on the 
ground” in order to win the entire party to 
support the leader. However, that seemed 
to me to contradict her statement that “The 
real enemy is not within. The real enemy 
are the Tories.” In fact she thought that 
Labour had “a fantastic shadow cabinet” 
and what now exists is a “democratic, 
socialist Labour Party”. She was against 
targeting Iain McNicol - “It’s not about 
the general secretary, who’s following 
the rules. We need to change those rules.” 

Comrade Draper was rather better. 
He concentrated on the purge - after all, 
he himself had been a victim. He had 
simply retweeted a message that used 
terms like ‘Blairites’, ‘traitors’and ‘scum’ 
and was suspended from the party. But, 
it seems, the compliance unit had not 
realised he was not just a nobody and, as 
a union general secretary, he was given 
a number to ring and was immediately 
reinstated - “special treatment” is what 
he called it. 

There were, of course, rather fewer 
motions and amendments than in 
previous years, partly as a result of the 
decision of the leadership to suddenly 
disaffiliate supporting organisations, 
such as Labour Party Marxists and 
Socialist Fight, together with the Irish 
Republican Prisoners Support Group and 
the Grass Roots Left. There was a picket 
of SF comrades and others at the start of 
the conference, complaining about the 
exclusion of their motions. 

So it was the NC’s own statement and 
motions that dominated proceedings. 
These tended to give us a list of evils that 
had to be opposed and another of good 
things we ought to campaign for. All 


very well and good, but surely it would 
have been better to focus on the central 
question of the Labour Party. And when 
the NC did connect its chosen themes to 
the fight within Labour, there were some 
major flaws. 

On ‘equality’, for instance, while the 
NC correctly stated that “Labour’s right 
wing is exploiting issues of prejudice, 
intolerance and hatred” and we must 
“persist in exposing the sickening and 
dangerous misuse of hate issues as 
weapons against us”, it preceded this 
by saying: “We must be careful not to 
deny that people on the left can ever be 
guilty of abuse or downplay the vital 
and decisive importance of challenging 
sexism, homophobia, disabilism and all 
racism in the Labour Party ...” 

The problem with this is that it 
concedes ground to the right by implying 
that its witch-hunt in some cases might 
have had justification. The actual ‘hate 
issue’ that the right chose as its ‘weapon’ 
was, of course, anti-Semitism - but 
strangely this term was absent from 
both the pre-conference material and 
from Jackie Walker’s own speech (on 
‘equality’). 

Comrade Walker did start by pointing 
out that her words had previously been 
distorted and so she would be very careful 
in what she said on this occasion. So 
perhaps that is why she did not mention 
either anti-Semitism or Zionism (the real 
target of many of those falsely accused 
of the former). While comrade Walker 
admitted that the media and the right 
were “happy to ran with” anti-racism, 
she claimed that “people of colour” 
continue to be “discriminated against” in 
every way - racism does not just consist 
of opposition to frnmigration, she told us. 

Unlike her, Pete Firmin, of the LRC 
NC, did not claim that the consensus that 
“immigration is a problem” is purely and 
simply ‘racist’ (opposition to the presence 
of, say, Polish workers has little to do with 
their nationality, let alone their ‘race’). 
But comrade Firmin’s point was that we 
need to “fight for freedom of movement 
and no borders”. Quite right. 

Returning to the question of 
Momentum, it was comrade Firmin 
who had taken the lead in moving an 
amendment on behalf of Brent Trades 
Council. The amendment was critical of 
the Momentum leadership for its “lack of 
internal democracy”, and it was greatly 


C ongratulations to those comrades 
who answered my appeal to 
carry us over the line and bring 
home our £1,750 target for our 
October fighting fund - you did it! 
But it was definitely a close shave, 
as the fund ended with a total of 
£1,750 -plus£2! 

Let me start with the standing 
orders - there were four of them, 
including £ 100 from comrade PM, 
plus £30 from JT and two tenners 
from JM and RL. Then both BK 
(£25) and TT (£10) made a bank 
transfer, while TT and JW donated 
£5 each by PayPal (they were 
among 2,864 online readers last 
week, by the way). Finally two 
cheques arrived by post at the last 
minute - thank you, KD (£50) and 
SN (£20). So £265 was raised during 
the last five days of the month. 

As for the first couple of days 
in November, I have only standing 
orders to report. There were 13 of 


strengthened by an emergency motion/ 
amendment, reading: “The LRC AGM 
condemns the decision of yesterday’s 
Momentum SC to cancel the scheduled 
NC for November 5 and its decision 
to abandon a delegate conference in 
February.” 

It would have been very useful if Jon 
Lansman had turned up to address us, 
as advertised, but earlier chair Claire 
Wadey had announced that he was 
not able to come after all. There was 
an audible reaction, including ironic 
expressions of disappointment, but I 
am not sure that comrade Wadey herself 
was being ironic when she said there 
must be “no uncomrade ly or potentially 
abusive remarks” in response to her 
announcement. 

A couple of comrades were less than 
happy with the last-minute amendment 
criticising the Momentum leadership. 
Mike Phipps, a member of the LRC’s NC, 
was against it, as we ought to realise that 
“Momentum is not the enemy”. After all, 
as the NC had pointed out, Momentum is 
a “work in progress”. Another comrade 
said it was “very dangerous at this 
stage” to express criticisms. He admitted 
that he himself was “not happy about 
Momentum”, only to add: “I’ll say it 
here, but not publicly.” I’m afraid your 
thoughts are now public, comrade. Then 
there were the usual calls for action 
rather than debating our differences. 
“Let’s come together,” said a comrade. 
“Don’t shoot ourselves in the foot.” We 
should “stop thinking about this or that 
matter - think about the people out there”. 

But others took the opposite view - 
“Comradely criticism should not be seen 
as an attack”; “We are part of Momentum 
and have a right to put our point ofview”. 
Pete F irmin was correctly scathing about 
the Lansman leadership: Momentum 
“hasn’t prioritised opposing the right”, it 
“didn’t campaign against the purge” and 
in fact, when it came to the Jackie Walker 
case, it had “completely capitulated to it”. 

I am pleased to report that, despite the 
reticence on the part of some on the LRC 
leadership, both the Brent amendment 
and the emergency addendum were 
passed overwhelmingly • 

Notes 

1. The video of his speech - apart from the first 
few minutes is available at https://vimeo. 
com/189493808. 


them, ranging from PBS’s £5 to DL’s 
£20 and SD’s £30. They totalled 
£134 altogether. 

But, having just squeezed home 
in November by the narrowest of 
margins, we can’t afford to ease 
up. We need the full £1,750 each 
and every month - and I wouldn’t 
say no to a small surplus to ease 
my worries! So let me appeal in 
particular to comrades with an 
online bank account. Just tap in 
our account number (00744310) 
and sort code (30-99-64), and we 
get the cash in seconds - with no 
costs incurred. 

Let’s make sure we reach our 
target with a bit more to spare this 
time! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Close shave 
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Matt Wrack: the right will fight, fight and fight again 

Organise as never before 

Matt Wrack’s speech to the LRC conference took the left to task over its lack of seriousness 


M omentum presents a huge 
opportunity for the left, but one 
which - unless we are careful - 
could be squandered completely. There 
are two unions which are affiliated to 
Momentum: my own, the Fire Brigades 
Union; and the Transport Salaries Staffs 
Association. I’ve devoted quite a good 
deal of my own time to participating 
in Momentum’s structures, including 
attending the steering committee and 
national committee. I have to say that 
there are some very real problems 
which we need to face up to. 

The first one - and there may be 
different views on this - was the removal 
of comrade Jackie Walker from her 
position as vice-chair of the steering 
committee. Regardless ofwhat prompted 
that move against Jackie (and Jackie 
herself knows that I don’t agree with 
everything that she’s said), what struck 
me about this move against her was the 
following: it took place immediately 
after the Labour Party conference and 
was an organised attempt by people with 
key access to the Momentum office to 
lobby - in advance of any discussion - to 
ensure that, when the steering committee 
meeting took place, it was already a 
foregone conclusion that Jackie would 
be removed as vice-chair. It strikes me 
that, while people are talking of ‘new 
politics’, we are seeing an exact replica 
of the machine politics that we want to 
see the back of, and which we do not 
wish to see replicated within the Labour 
Party. I opposed this move against Jackie 
Walker. Jon Lansman will be coming 
to speak to us later today [he did not 
show - ed] and I think he has some 
questions to answer about the conduct 
and organisation of Momentum. 

I think there are certain norms when 
it comes to practice in the labour 
movement. I’m a member ofthe steering 
committee and there’s currently a debate 
about what kind of conference we should 
have. First of all, it is clear to me that 
some people don’t want a conference at 
all. Some of us have been arguing for 
eight months or so that we should have 
a conference at the earliest possible 
opportunity: how can we possibly design 
rules and structures without having some 


form of founding conference? 

Additionally, there is a debate about 
what kind of conference this should be. 
For me, the logical basis of a conference 
is the local groups. I live in Waltham 
Forest. The Momentum group there is 
playing a role in helping to transform 
the local Constituency Labour Parties 
and winning positions for the left within 
them, in drawing people into activity on 
the left of the Labour Party, in organising 
campaigns around academisation and 
other local issues, and also helping 
to establish other Momentum groups 
locally. This is precisely what we want 
to see from Momentum groups. But it 
strikes me that from the Momentum 
office, and from Jon, there is great 
resistance to showing any trust or 
confidence in the local Momentum 
groups. But, if we’re going to transform 
the Labour Party, then this needs to be 
done on various levels: most importantly 
at the local level. So organisation within 
the CLPs and local Momentum groups 
is absolutely central to how we organise 
the left within the Labour Party. 

At the last meeting of the steering 
committee, held just over a week ago, 
two views emerged about the kind 
of conference we should have. The 
first position - which I supported and 
submitted documentation on - argued 
that the basis of the conference should 
be delegates from local groups, possibly 
taking account of comrades from areas 
where no Momentum groups currently 
exist. The other mechanism, which was 
proposed by Jon Lansman, was that 
there should be an online conference, 
where people should participate and 
vote on the web. My concern with this 
proposal was the following: what would 
be the point in anybody actually going 
to the conference if everybody could 
sit behind a computer screen and click 
a button? Who would propose things? 
Well, the truth is this: if you have such 
a conference, a self-selecting group of 
people will propose things. 

Nevertheless, two points of view. 
And at that same meeting of the steering 
committee it was agreed that both 
points of view would be circulated for 
consideration by Momentum members, 


local groups and regional Momentum 
meetings, which were due to take place 
in the coming weeks. After all, we had 
also agreed on a national committee 
meeting, which was set to take place this 
coming Saturday, November 5, at which 
all these issues would be discussed and 
decided upon. 

Then, on the evening of Thursday 
October 27 somebody made a call 
for the convening of an emergency 
steering committee meeting. I opposed 
that move. And then, at around 9.45 on 
that Thursday evening, Jon Lansman 
issued a call for a meeting at 6.30 on 
Friday evening. I have to say that I don’t 
know what the emergency was. While 
there are cases when you might call a 
meeting at less than 24 hours’ notice 
(I have certainly done so during strike 
actions), I don’t think that this was one 
of those cases and it didn’t seem to me to 
be reasonable to call people at less than 
24 hours’ notice to a meeting - when 
people may already have other things 
arranged or be all over the country - to 
decide the issues regarding conference. 

I wasn’t at this meeting, so have 
heard all this second-hand. But what 
the meeting apparently decided was to 
cancel the national committee meeting 
scheduled for next Saturday - this despite 
the fact that the steering committee is 
elected by the national committee and is 
thus accountable to it. Secondly, it was 
decided that, although we had previously 
agreed to circulate both points of view 
on the type of conference we should 
have, one of the positions regarding 
conference - ie, my own - was removed 
from discussion. Finally, it was agreed 
that conference will proceed on the 
basis of an online, ‘one member, one 
vote’, electronic voting system. I find it 
all quite staggering, comrades, and am 
still taking in everything that’s happened 
during the last 24 hours or so. 

I know that the London region of 
Momentum called a meeting last night 
precisely to feed in views from London 
about what type of conference should 
be discussed at the national committee 
meeting next week (which, remember, 
has now been cancelled by the steering 
committee). This is quite a serious 


matter from my point of view. First, this 
kind of practice is highly insulting to the 
affiliated trade unions: I’m accountable 
to the executive of the FBU, which took 
the decision to affiliate to Momentum 
after a process of consultation within our 
union structures, and to be treated this 
way is rather insulting. I think it is also 
an insult to the national committee and 
particularly an insult to Momentum’s 
local groups. It needs to change. 

What I have outlined goes to the 
heart of some of the issues we’ve got to 
talk about. If we look at the contrasting 
experience of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
successful re-election as Labour Party 
leader and then the experience of the 
Liverpool party conference, it should 
become clear that the idea that by sitting 
behind a computer screen, maybe paying 
£25, and then clicking a button to vote, 
we can transform the Labour Party is 
clearly wrong. If we are going to change 
things then we need to go much, much 
further: we need to be organised. Social 
media is fantastic and opens up many 
avenues for us, but it’s only part of how 
we should respond politically. Whether 
in the trade unions or the Labour Party, 
if we want to change things, then 
people - god forbid - actually need to 
face each other and talk to each other in 
rooms sometimes. Anybody who thinks 
it is possible to change the Labour Party 
(or any other political organisation, for 
that matter) without doing that is living 
in cloud cuckoo land. 

There’s a lot to be said for the idea 
of a ‘new politics’. What we don’t want 
is the machine politics of the last 20 
years, which was about stitching up, 
and carving up, rank-and-file members. 
But actually there’s a huge wealth of 
experience in our movement which 
shouldn’t be thrown away. The people 
who built trade unions, for example. 
We might not like all of the rules 
they established, but there is a lot that 
Momentum can learn - on how to 
conduct debates, and so on - from labour 
movement traditions. So, when we talk 
about ‘new politics’, I agree with some 
ofit, but there is also a lot of‘old politics’ 
that we need to remember and actually 
recreate: both in terms of organisation 


and when it comes to politics and policy. 

I’ll try and finish on a more positive 
note. We face huge problems and 
challenges. First of all, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party will not let up. There are 
people who are determined to crush 
Corbyn and Corbynism - whatever that 
means. What this entails for the PLP, in 
reality, is crushing the left within the 
labour movement to ensure that there 
is never again the possibility of electing 
a leftwing leader. By the way, if these 
people succeed, then the kind of purges 
and expulsions we have seen thus far 
will be nothing to what they’ll have in 
store. We’ll see 100,000 or even 200,000 
people booted out of the Labour Party, 
provided that it keeps them in their safe 
positions in parliament. We need to wake 
up to this prospect. Within the machine 
of the Labour Party, there are serious 
people who are determined to defeat us. 

Secondly, our own forces are not 
sufficiently organised: we need to build 
proper left organisations. I hope that 
organisation is Momentum, but it may be 
that groups such as the LRC need to fill 
some ofthat gap. We need to organise the 
left within the Labour Party on a serious 
basis to fight for genuine democracy. 

My final point: we also need to 
discuss politics. The truth is this: Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell are not just 
to the left of virtually everybody else 
in the PLP: they’re to the left of many 
of the closest people around them, and 
can - if we aren’t careful - become the 
prisoners of these people. That is, unless 
we can build a serious socialist current 
within the Labour Party that is prepared 
not just to fight for democracy, but to 
raise and argue for what we mean by 
socialist ideas in the 21 st century. I think 
that is a huge opportunity for us: I won’t 
go into my views on this matter now, but 
we need to engage in this discussion. 
We have the chance of a lifetime - still. 
I wrote in Labour Briefing last year, 
after Corbyn’s first election as leader, 
that this is the best opportunity for us 
for a generation. This opportunity is 
still there, but we need to organise as 
never before if we are to build on the 
success that we’ve already enjoyed and 
to consolidate it for the firture • 
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BREXIT 


Demands of capital will triumph 

Eddie Ford says that, while Theresa May speaks about a hard Brexit for domestic advantage, what she 
will deliver will either be a soft Brexit or no Brexit at all 



Nissan Sunderland plant (Andrew Hoyle) 


P reviously threatening to quit the 
country due to Brexit uncertainty, 
Nissan announced on October 
27 that it was going to build two more 
models at its Sunderland plant - averting 
“catastrophic consequences” for the 
local and wider economy. 1 This means 
that over 7,000jobs at the actual factory 
will be protected, not to mention the tens 
of thousands further down the supply 
chain. A senior Nissan official said there 
were ambitious plans to turn the factory 
into a “super plant” producing 600,000 
cars. Perhaps ironically, Sunderland 
came out 61% in favour of ‘leave’. 

Obviously, this is a big feather in the 
cap of the British government - Theresa 
May declaring that the Nissan decision 
was a “recognition that the government 
is committed to creating and supporting 
the right conditions for the automotive 
industry, so it continues to grow - now 
and in the future”. Some have cited the 
announcement as proof that a post-Brexit 
economy is perfectly viable, and could 
even “boom”. They also pointed to 
recent figures from the office for national 
statistics showing that GDP grew by 0.5% 
in the third quarter, down from 0.7% in 
the previous three months, but well ahead 
ofCity forecasts ofO.3%. 2 

But the celebrations are immediately 
tempered with puzzlement - or suspicion 
- as to why Nissan made this decision: 
do they know something we don’t? 
Fairly obviously, Nissan did not want 
to relocate - physically uprooting the 
machinery to Spain or Russia (where it 
has other factories) and reproducing the 
workforce needed for such an operation 
is a daunting prospect. 

Nissan had previously said that future 
investment depended on a guarantee 
of “compensation” if a post-Brexit 
UK found itself outside the European 
customs union and therefore had to pay 
a tariff on car exports as per World Trade 
Organisation rules - which could be up to 
10%. 3 Needless to say, this would make 
the company completely uncompetitive, 
as most of the Sunderland cars go to 
Europe (57.5% of the 1.2 million cars 
exported from the UK last year went 
to the European Union). We know that 
Nissan’s chief executive, Carlos Ghosn, 
had been having “daily conversations” 
with May and government ministers 
since June 23 - last week finally getting 
the “support and assurances” he required. 

What deal? 

But what deal or promises were made? 
Slightly absurdly, for four days the 
business secretary, Greg Clark, refused 
to give a straight answer - merely saying 
in a House of Commons statement that 
the government’s “letter of comfort” to 
Nissan contained “sensitive” commercial 
details, but had assured Nissan that the 
UK would be seeking trade that was “free 
and unencumbered by impediments” 
for the motor industry after Brexit. 4 
Clark went on to say that there was “no 
cheque book” or “sweetener” involved 
in the reassurances given to Nissan - a 
scandalous suggestion. 

Inevitably though, the pressure 
became too much and Clark relented - 
not that it left us much wiser. Apparently, 
Nissan was convinced to stay in the 
UK with a “promise” of no tariffs or 
extra bureaucratic burdens on the car 
industry post-Brexit - there would be 
a “continuation” of funds for training, 
skills, scientific research, and regional 
relocation grants. Clark later told 
the BBC’s Andrew Marr show (a 
far more important political forum 
than parliament these days) that the 
government’s objective would be to 
“ensure we have continued access 
to the markets in Europe and vice 
versa without tariffs and bureaucratic 


impediments, and that is how we will 
approach those negotiations”. 

This clearly implies that the UK 
is seeking to remain within the EU’s 
custom union, or retain some form 
of access to the single market - thus 
Nissan will not have to pay any tariffs 
or surcharges - something further 
signalled last week by the government 
business spokeswoman in the Lords, 
Lady Manzoor, who declared that it 
was “possible to be in a customs union 
and still strike trade deals”. Logically 
enough, Vince Cable, a fonner business 
secretary, thought the Nissan assurances 
meant that Britain will stay in the customs 
union as the “only way” that big supply 
chain companies like Nissan are going 
to “commit themselves” to Britain is if 
they are given “guarantees they are not 
going to be caught up in rules of origin 
problems, which is what happens if you 
leave the customs union”. Cable added 
that if you stay in the customs union then 
“what is the role” or purpose of Dr Liam 
Fox, because it means “you no longer 
have an independent trade policy”. 

Alternatively, the British government 
is planning to pay Nissan the 10% tariff 
or whatever. Yet both paths are fraught 
with difficulties - indeed, it is extremely 
hard to see how either option could work 
out in practice. A government subsidy 
to Nissan would be a clear violation 
of competition rules, hence looks like 
a non-starter - the EU would never 
accept it, leading to the conclusion 
that the British government is hoping 
to remain part of the customs union/ 
single market. But May is currently 
committed, at least in rhetoric, to a 
hard Brexit agenda of ending the free 
movement of peoples and ‘freeing’ 
Britain from the tyrannical oversight 
of the European court of justice - a 
combination that Brussels politicians 
have repeatedly said is unachievable: 
it is one or the other, Theresa - make 
your mind up. As Will Hutton writes in 
The Observer, gaining control of EU 
immigration is a matter of “political 
necessity” for Theresa May”, but 
“how can that be squared with ongoing 
membership of the customs union that 
defines the single market and which 
requires acceptance of free movement?” 
He pointed out that “concessions can 
only be minimal without wrecking the 
EU’s core structures” (October 2). 

Then what about Ford, Honda, 
Toyota, General Motors, etc - why 
should Nissan get special treatment? 


That obviously would not be fair. After 
all, Ford has been in the country since 
1911 - Nissan are mere Johnny-come- 
latelies. 5 Surely these car companies too 
will want “support and assurances” from 
the government. Echoing these concerns 
and worries, the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders has called on 
Theresa May to step in to preserve the 
livelihoods of 814,000 people that rely 
on the sector for employment. It argued 
that the government “must do all it can 
to maintain the competitiveness of the 
UK automotive sector, which has been 
hugely successful in boosting exports, 
creating jobs and generating economic 
growth in recent years”. 

Another unavoidable implication 
of the government’s reassurances to 
Nissan is that it could apply to other 
major sectors of the UK - such as 
aerospace, pharmaceutical and chemical 
companies, and so on. The Liberal 
Democrat spokesman on Brexit, Nick 
Clegg, has raised the prospect that the 
UK might have to continue paying 
billions into the EU budget in order to 
secure “preferential trading terms” with 
the single market for certain industries 
or all of them. Similarly, Clegg, though 
welcoming the Nissan news, has written 
to Greg Clark warning that a series of 
sector-by-sector deals could cost the 
taxpayer “colossal amounts of money” 
in subsidies - he asked the business 
secretary whether the assurances were 
“part of a planned strategy with a desired 
endpoint, or a one-off concession which 
shows those that shout the loudest get 
the best deal from ministers”. 

Of course, we all know about the 
reassurances that are being actively 
sought by the City of London over 
passporting (ie, the right for a firm 
registered in the European Economic 
Area to do business in any other 
EEA state without needing further 
authorisation in each country). Sadiq 
Khan, London mayor and wannabe 
Labour leader, gave a speech on October 
27 at the City of London Corporation’s 
annual dinner urging the government to 
“prioritise” the City’s EU passporting 
rights. Indeed, the City basically began 
its Big Bang on the basis of securing 
Eurobonds - making it the financial 
gateway to the rest of Europe, a role 
it has kept ever since. So they will be 
demanding plenty of “support and 
assurances” - if not, we all recall the 
recent threats from the British Bankers 
Association about its members moving 


to Paris or Frankfurt. 

Responding to such talk, John 
McDonnell has said he is also 
determined to protect financial services, 
but would not prioritise a “bankers’ 
Brexit” over other industries, as it “sends 
out messages to the rest of our economy 
that special deals are being cooked up” 

- Labour “will fight for every job” in the 
financial services sector, but it “cannot 
be done in a chaotic way”. Predictably, 
Unite has called on the government to 
support other carmakers, because they 
are a “source for decent jobs, skills 
and innovation” - therefore it is “vital” 
that the government “supports the car 
industry and secures tariff-free access 
to the single market to ensure other 
manufacturers follow Nissan’s lead and 
invest in the UK car industry”. 

Neatly summing up the situation, 
Simon Jenkins in The Guardian 
thinks we can be “sure” that Nissan’s 
“sweetheart deal” will be “neither the 
first nor the last” - similar deals are 
“rumoured to be busting out all over 
Planet Brexit” (October 28). The farmers 
have “allegedly been given assurances” 
that the migrant worker schemes on 
which their harvests depend will be 
protected, while bank executives have 
been told over sumptuous ministerial 
lunches that “there is no question 
of obstacles to the free movement 
of their staffs” around Europe, As 
for care homes, NHS hospitals, the 
construction industry, tourism, hotel 
industry, universities, etc, they are “all 
beating paths to Whitehall’s doors”, 
waiting for the “same soothing words” 
as Nissan has received - otherwise “all 
hell will break loose”. 

Obstacles 

We in the CPGB still think that the 
probability of an actual Brexit is not 
very high - something reaffirmed by the 
Nissan deal. On the one hand, May is 
promising hard Brexit and no more free 
movement - on the other, she is giving 
‘reassurances’ to Nissan, with no doubt 
many more to come. These messages 
are not just mixed: they are in direct 
conflict. If Britain wants to remain in 
the customs union and retain access to 
the single market, then it has to accept 
the free movement of labour - Brussels 
will not budge on this point, as any 
concessions would threaten the entire 
EU project. Theresa May must know 
this. What is she going to do? 

The EU-Canada trade deal shows 
the trouble that potentially lies ahead 
for the British government, the region of 
Wallonia in Belgium almost scuppering 
a tortuous-seven year process. If a tiny 
region like that can throw a spanner in 
the works, then what about Cyprus and 
Malta? Or, more to the point - since 
small countries like that can be easily 
bribed or intimidated - how about 
Bulgaria or Romania, or Poland, which 
has 800,000 citizens living in the UK? 
What if it insists on the free movement 
of peoples as the precondition for all 
future talks on article 50 and Brexit? 
Putting it very mildly, it would hardly 
be fair if Britain could keep access to 
the European single market, yet a Polish 
citizen could not move to the UK to be 
nearer his elder sister or brother. 

Throwing up another possible 
obstacle, Danuta Hubner - a former 
Polish minister who became the 
country’s first European commissioner 

- has gone on record saying it would 
not be possible for the UK to conclude 
a trade deal while still an EU member. 6 
Now an MEP, she chairs the European 
parliament’s constitutional affairs 
committee, which will be responsible 
for vetting any post-Brexit free-trade 
agreement with the UK. In an interview 


with The Guardian, she stressed that 
negotiations on Britain’s EU exit under 
article 50 would be on a different track 
to talks on the future relationship: 

Formally you cannot conclude or 
even negotiate the agreement that 
belongs to a third-country situation 
while you are still a member. Article 
50 is only about withdrawal and only 
when you are out can [you] negotiate 
another agreement. 

Hubner was also clear that the British 
withdrawal agreement would have to 
specify whether the UK was heading for 
hard or soft Brexit. She pointed out that 
article 50 states that the exit agreement 
shall take into account “the framework for 
[the departing state’s] future relationship 
with the union”. Furthennore, significantly, 
she was absolutely adamant that the 
European parliament will be one of the 
staunchest defenders of the principle 
of free movement of people - “We are 
working to facilitate free movement, not 
to block it and to limit it, so I don’t see 
much chance in looking for restrictions.” 

Meanwhile, a group of senior 
academics has warned that the Brexit 
process is such a complex challenge 
it could “overwhelm” politicians. 7 In 
their The UK in a changing Europe 
report, they write that Brexit has the 
“potential to test the UK’s constitutional 
settlement, legal framework, political 
process and bureaucratic capacities to 
their limits - and possibly beyond”. The 
group of experts, commissioned by the 
Political Studies Association and led 
by professor Anand Menon of King’s 
College London, believe that identifying 
and transposing the legislation to be 
included in May’s great repeal bill - and 
then deciding what to keep and what to 
ditch - will be a “daunting task” for civil 
servants. They also caution that, while 
article 50 concerns the terms of a divorce 
with the rest of the EU (including what 
share of EU liabilities the UK should 
take on, for example), it is “unclear” 
whether the process “can allow for 
parallel negotiations on Britain’s future 
status”. Professor Menon also comments 
that an “irritating aspect” of the current 
debate is “the tendency of Brexiters to 
accuse those who warn of difficulties 
of ‘talking Britain down’” - finding it 
a “pathetic argument”. He asks: “Since 
when was rational debate a bad thing? 
Forewarned, surely, is forearmed.” 

By any reasonable expectation 
or judgement, Brexit is not going to 
work - or even happen at all. If May 
did go for a hard Brexit that saw an 
exit from the customs union and no 
special dispensations for Nissan, Ford, 
the City, big pharma, farming, etc, then 
that would produce massive economic 
dislocation and turmoil. Popular opinion 
will change, as we are already beginning 
to see, and a new post-2017 parliament 
with a massive Tory majority might 
eventually vote to stay within the EU - or 
hold another referendum under very 
different conditions from way back in 
2016, this time getting the right answer • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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The enigma of Kautsky 

Karl Kautsky saw the wage-earning working class as the social power that would bring about the end of 
capitalism, writes Marc Mulholland. But he refused to romanticise the proletariat 



Eduard Bernstein and Karl Kautsky in the 1920s 


K arl Kautsky, as is well known, 
was recognised as the most 
imperative interpreter of Second 
International Marxism. Jokingly, 
he was referred to as the ‘pope of 
Marxism’. Kautsky to some extent 
simplified and systematised the 
Marxist corpus, but he was also an 
original thinker, and in his life work he 
developed the system he had inherited. 

In relation to his work I am 
particularly interested in socialist 
attitudes towards the proletariat. 
Socialists write a lot about capitalism, 
but surprisingly little about the 
proletariat - the modem, wage-earning 
working class - and this includes Marx 
himself, as well as his successors. 
In some respects Kautsky is in this 
tradition: he does not write directly 
about the proletariat as such, but 
you can find in his work rather more 
connected consideration of the 
proletariat as a social class than you 
can find in the work of Marx. 

Probably the most useful is his 
substantial work, The agrarian 
question, published in 1899, which 
was part of a debate within German 
social democracy about revisionism. 
Also his Anti-Kritik - unfortunately 
still untranslated - which was his 
specific response to Bernstein in the 
debate on revisionism. I have tried to 
extract out of these what Kautsky said 
of the proletariat and its relationship 
to socialism. 

Candidate classes 

I want to start off by looking at what 
Kautsky says about those other, non¬ 
proletarian classes that might be regarded 
as candidates for playing a progressive 
role. He does not say very much about the 
benign, philanthropic rich - he himself 
was from a bourgeois background - but 
he agreed with Marx that such people are 
always going to be in a small minority. 

He concentrates more on the 
wider labouring population, pointing 
out that it is only the wage-earning 
proletariat that is a social agent with 
spontaneous socialist references. This 
is not because they are the poorest in 
society - Kautsky is quite clear that the 
modern proletariat is not characterised 
by poverty. In fact, classes other than 
the proletariat were more exploited 
(in the non-technical sense). Peasants 
and artisans, for example, worked 
incessantly to preserve their small 
property and for this reason tended to 
accept lower standards of living than 
those expected by wage-labourers. 
Even when semi-proletarianised, 
however, peasants and handicraft 
workers were too attached to their 
residual private property to develop any 
widespread sympathy for socialism. 
Indeed, Kautsky believed that, so 
long as workers believe that they can 
become independent, possessing their 
own productive property, they would 
resist socialism. To quote: 

Although individuals live in the 
present, they work for the future... 
The industrial wage-labourer who 
still believes that handicrafts have a 
future, or the journeyman who fancies 
himself as a future master, is different 
to one who has abandoned any hope 
of ever becoming independent within 
the present-day mode of production. 1 

If you believe you can be an independent 
producer in the present-day mode of 
production, you will not be a socialist. 
The implication here is that petty 
proprietorship is more naturally attractive 
than collective ownership, which is 
rather a second best, so far as workers 


are concerned. Peasants and handicraft 
workers, moreover, are accustomed to 
working on their own and so they lack 
the common feeling and discipline of 
industrial workers - those individuals 
schooled in socialised labour by capitalist 
enterprise, and for whom organised 
resistance against capitalist exploitation 
has fostered the virtues of cooperation, 
trust in their comrades and voluntary 
submission to the collective. Again, 
for Kautsky, the socialist instinct arises 
only for workers deprived of any hope 
of individual agency. 

The proletarian is in a position of 
antagonism with the employer, but 
as a consumer she is also in conflict 
with all those who own their means 
of production, including peasants and 
small shopkeepers. Socialism therefore 
cannot be built upon a common 
interest with small property-owners, 
no matter how exploited they may be. 
Now, it is certainly the case that the 
small property-owning class had its 
own heroic revolutionary tradition. 
Historically it had been the very 
foundation stone of the democratic 
movement - Kautsky very freely 
acknowledges this. By the late 19th 
century this had changed: 

A hundred years ago the small 
tradesman far surpassed all other 
classes of the people in intelligence, 
self-reliance and courage; today, the 
proletariat vigorously develops these 
virtues, while the small tradesman has 
become the prototype of narrowness, 


servility and cowardice. 2 

Continuously under pressure from both 
big capitalists and wage-earners, the small 
tradesman inclines towards political 
hysteria and is prey to demagogues. As 
a class they tend towards what Kautsky 
called a “reactionary democracy” - the 
collapse of the petty bourgeois democratic 
movement into rabid hostility towards 
the organised proletariat. This tendency, 
Kautsky argued in 1909, was even 
more advanced in France, Austria and 
Switzerland than it was in Germany - this 
was well before the rise of German 
fascism, of course. International social 
democracy had no more bitter enemy 
than the ‘reactionary democracy’. 

There is also the famous ‘new 
middle class’. The capitalist mode 
of production also produces this 
new middle class of intellectuals, 
professionals, scholars, artists, 
engineers and so on. Might they be a 
progressive agency? No. They lack a 
coherent consciousness of their own, 
the interests of each section being too 
particular. This growing class, despite 
its lack of property, is not at all a 
promising recruiting ground for the 
socialist movement. 

And what about those living in 
the marginalised grey economy in 
urban areas (probably the majority 
of the so-called working class in our 
present ‘global south’)? Kautsky 
says that this slum proletariat, or the 
lumpenproletariat - the unemployable 
or criminal - is superfluous to 


production, although it accounted for 
a growing proportion of the population 
in industrial areas. It is generally servile 
to the powerful, and it cannot take the 
lead in the revolutionary movement, 
although it may well fish in the troubled 
waters of revolutionary unrest. 

This is what the 20th century 
socialist historian, Raymond Postgate, 
wrote: 

It may, as in Bavaria in 1919, 
momentarily support a revolution, 
only to desert it quickly at the first 
check. It may, as when Cavaignac 
armed it in Paris in 1848, take arms 
for a few pence to crush the very 
revolutionaries who are fighting in 
its defence. 3 

Proletariat 

For Kautsky the true proletarian was 
the worker without prospect of ever 
becoming independent. This is important: 
the proletariat is not just an objective 
class position: it is a class psychology. 
The proletarian has the same will to live 
as any other class, but this will to live 
works out under conditions appropriate 
to their class-defined means of life. 
Proletarians do not strive for profit, 
but instead sell their labour-power, and 
they naturally look for higher prices for 
labour-power and lower prices for food, 
etc. This is the elemental foundation of 
proletarian class-consciousness. 

Kautsky acknowledged that initially, 
with the beginning of modern industry, 


the term ‘proletariat’ implied absolute 
degeneracy. Historically, during early 
industrialisation, the proletariat was 
recruited out of the shiftless, semi¬ 
criminal, slum classes, such as could 
be found, whether in ancient Rome or 
indeed the slums of modern Turkey 
or Fondon. Kautsky said that the 
proletariat emerged as a rabble with 
little political consciousness. However, 
the modem industrial proletariat was 
also an absolutely unprecedented 
phenomenon. For the first time they 
emerged as a hereditary class, radically 
distinct from their employers. Some of 
this line of argument comes from Marx, 
and some, I think, comes from 1830s 
French socialist thinkers, particularly 
the notion of a hereditary class, and 
perhaps from Forenz von Stein. 

In marked contrast to the industry of 
the Middle Ages, in modem industry the 
economic establishment is completely 
separated from the household. During 
the guild period workers in a craft 
workshop belonged to the household, to 
the family of the master. Workers could 
not establish their own household - they 
could not marry and raise a family 
without first establishing themselves 
as an independent economic unit: that 
is, without becoming apprentices on 
their way to becoming masters. In 
very practical terms, the pre-modern 
proletariat could not reproduce itself 
as a class, because it was almost 
impossible to have a family without 
escaping from the proletarian condition. 
Contrast this to modern industry, as it 
emerged in the late 18th and 19th 
century, where household and factory 
are separate. Workers can now set up 
their own homes and families without 
first having to become independent 
artisans. Wage workers multiply and 
become a distinct, self-reproducing 
class. (Marx himself made the point that 
capitalists can leave the reproduction 
of the proletariat to the proletarians 
themselves. There is a surprising 
amount in Marx, which reads oddly to 
us now, alluding to the sexual life of 
the wage worker). 

Kautsky argues that the proletariat 
is a hereditary, self-reproducing class 
in a way that traditionally the wage- 
earner had not been. The separation of 
household and factory was crucial in 
allowing the proletariat to develop a 
cohesive class-consciousness. This is 
because it allowed the wage-earner to 
become a free individual outside work, 
and to develop the qualities that make 
it possible for the proletariat to conquer 
state power. 

Unlike the proletarians of the ancient 
and medieval world, the modern 
proletariat supplies the wants of the 
ruling class rather than being supplied 
by it. They do not envy and imitate 
the rich, but despise them as idlers. 
It was this changing consciousness 
that made the modem working class. 
The sense of power that goes with 
class-consciousness means the 
regeneration of the working class. 
Large-scale industry inevitably leads 
to the progressive concentration of the 
mass of the population and of economic 
life in large cities. This concentration 
and urbanisation is crucial to the 
development of proletarian class- 
consciousness. Workers can 
communicate and organise themselves 
more easily in urban centres, and 
they are more difficult to control 
and to discipline. The multiplicity of 
opportunities for employment means 
that if necessary they can usually 
expect to find a new job elsewhere. The 
town stimulates intellectual exchange 
through innumerable associations, 
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meetings, exhibitions, museums, 
theatres and pubs. It is here that the 
proletariat attains class-consciousness, 
organises itself and achieves political 
maturity. In Kautsky’s view, the 
proletariat is more or less necessarily 
an urban class. 

Two contrary tendencies, Kautsky 
argued, act on the proletariat under 
capitalism. On the one hand, they 
are degraded by demoralising work 
and poverty. Early industrialisation 
produced absolute degeneration, both 
physical and moral, but this was 
only a transitional stage. Generally 
speaking, industrialisation improves 
the living standards of workers, leading 
on average to shorter working hours, 
higher wages and more hygienic 
conditions. Workers, moreover, strive 
to regenerate themselves - in the first 
instance by limiting the working day. 
Kautsky disagreed with the common 
idea that social revolution arises out 
of proletarian misery and degradation. 
Over time, he said, the elevating 
tendency of the proletariat inevitably 
gains the upper hand. 

Nonetheless even in the best 
circumstances the proletariat is deprived 
of culture, having little leisure time 
to acquire it and being intellectually 
deadened by mindlessly tending 
machines. However, the worker is 
anxious to escape the workplace so 
as to develop their potential. The very 
process of modern production, bringing 
workers together in urban areas, breaks 
down the limited confines of rural life, 
mingles cultures and requires literacy. 
This reacts upon the proletarian’s 
intellectual life and awakens in her a 
thirst for knowledge. The proletarian 
has a craving to exercise his mind 
outside his hours of work. Unlike the 
bourgeois intellectual, increasingly 
limited to esoteric specialisms, the 
worker tries to embrace all domains of 
knowledge: “It is among the despised 
and ignorant proletariat that the 
philosophical spirit of the brilliant 
members of the Athenian aristocracy 
is revived.” 4 

The importance of the wage worker’s 
desire for cultural self-improvement 
grew in Kautsky’s thinking. By 1916 
the desire of the proletarians to educate 
themselves and the increasing capacity 
of society to educate them had become, 
for Kautsky, crucial to their historical 
role. He said: 

If we expect better results from 
the class struggle of the modern 
proletariat than from the struggles 
of the working classes of previous 
times, the essential reason is the 
greater thirst for knowledge and the 
greater educational opportunities of 
the modem worker. 5 

The struggle of the working class over 
wages could not of its own overcome the 
degradation of capitalism or reverse its 
increasing tendency towards crisis. The 
elevation of the working class brought 
about by the class struggle, therefore, is 
more moral than economic. However, 
the moral elevation of the working 
class generates increasing discontent 
with the constraints imposed by the 
capitalist order. 

Kautsky, at least by the 1890s, 
admitted that the living standards of 
the working class were improving. 
Initially he argued this was because of 
a decline in agricultural prices, making 
food and other such commodities 
cheaper. By the turn of the century 
he was ascribing it more to social and 
economic reform. Following the advice 
of Engels, Kautsky in his gloss on the 
German Social Democratic programme 
concentrated not on the poverty of the 
working class, but on the uncertainty 
of their means of existence as the most 
potent radicalising factor: 

Of all the ills which attend the present 
system of production, the most 
trying - that which harrows men’s 
souls deepest and pulls up by the roots 
every instinct of conservatism - is the 


permanent uncertainty of a livelihood. 6 

This uncertainty was aggravated by 
international labour migration - a 
subject much in our minds now. Kautsky 
remarked ironically that in the constant 
stream of immigration engendered by 
international transport, “Steamships 
and railroads, these much vaunted 
pillars of civilisation, not only carry 
guns, liquor and syphilis to barbarians, 
they also bring the barbarians and their 
barbarism to us.” 7 

The swarms of unemployed were 
a social danger, merging into “that 
stupendous mass of humanity of 
all degrees that may be designated 
as ‘the slums’”. 8 Within this group 
he included cheats and swindlers, 
criminals and prostitutes, and sundry 
social parasites with no useful function. 
He also included middle-men, saloon 
keepers, commercial agents, personal 
servants, most soldiers and, oddly 
enough, drummers. 

In the first instance, workers are 
likely to resent the influx of foreigners 
undermining wages. They learn, 
however, that the only sure counter to 
this is international solidarity, opposing 
capitalist oppression across borders. 
The modem proletarian - often forced 
to migrate for work themselves - is less 
likely to suffer from narrow national 
chauvinism than the small property- 
owner attached to his land, market 
and locale. 

Workers’ 

movement 

As the unskilled worker can easily be 
replaced, workers’ self-organisation 
tends first to develop among the skilled 
working class. The proletariat therefore 
differentiates into two sections. The best 
organised and most skilled workers 
come to look upon themselves as an 
‘aristocracy of labour’. They exclude 
unskilled workers from the craft unions 
and act in effect as “the worst enemies 
of the working class”. 9 

This division is overcome with 
ever increasing mechanisation, which 
tumbles various crafts into the abyss 
of common labour. Section by section, 
the unskilled workers emulate the 
best organised sections of the labour 
movement, and emerge from their 
moral apathy. By this process of 
emergence and sorting there develops a 
labour vanguard - “the church militant”, 
as Kautsky called it - of the working 
class, which develops at a faster pace 
than the class as a whole. 

From this militant proletariat is 
recruited the bulk of the socialist 
movement. Indeed, “socialism and the 
militant proletariat tended constantly to 
become identical”. 10 The first weapons 
of the modern proletariat are the 
strike and the boycott - the strike in 
particular is the weapon of warfare 
peculiar to the proletariat. Though it 
is likely to play an important part in 
the revolutionary process, the strike 
was markedly inadequate for the 
struggle of a large-scale working class. 
Workers must inevitably seek political 
liberties to organise on a mass scale. 
Civil and political liberties are to the 
proletariat “the prerequisites of life”; 
they are “the light and air of the labour 
movement”. 11 For Kautsky, the highest 
form of proletarian class struggle is not 
the strike, but the democratic political 
process and the winning and utilisation 
of civil liberties. The Bolsheviks, 
incidentally, were to definitively reject 
Kautsky on this point: in their view, 
democratic action by the working class 
was a sign of proletarian weakness, 
not maturity. “The proletariat needed 
democracy in the past because it was as 
yet unable to think about dictatorship in 
real terms,” wrote Nikolai Bukharin. 12 
We do not get very far if we elide 
the real political and temperamental 
differences between Bolshevism and 
Kautskyism. 

While rich capitalists can influence 
governments directly, the working class 
can only do so, according to Kautsky, 


through parliamentary activity. The 
struggle to influence parliament is for 
the working class “the most powerful 
lever that can be utilised to raise the 
proletariat out of its economic, social 
and moral degradation”. 13 The working 
class is particularly well adapted to this 
form of parliamentary organisation, 
because it is trained through regular 
forms of activity at work, which 
accustoms workers to rigid discipline. 
Working class participation in politics 
inevitably leads to a specifically 
class party: “Sooner or later in every 
capitalist country the participation of 
the working class in politics must lead 
to the formation of an independent 
party, a labour party.” 14 

Kautsky was of the opinion that a 
class party of workers must sooner or 
later exhibit socialist tendencies. He 
was sure, therefore, that the proletarian 
class struggle takes a socialist direction 
by its very nature. This is in contrast 
to the traditional views of Lenin, 
with socialism being brought to the 
proletariat from the outside. That is 
not how Kautsky thought. Kautsky did 
not believe, in fact, that proletarians 
inclined towards socialism because 
it was in the objective interest of the 
working class. In fact Kautsky thought 
that the rural population had a greater 
object of interest in socialism than even 
the urban working class. 

The spontaneous development 
of socialist consciousness in the 
proletariat has a double aspect. Firstly, 
as the proletariat is propertyless, it 
has no specific attachment to private 
property in the means of production, 
and it is therefore possible to win 
it over to the overthrow of private 
property and the capitalist mode of 
production. Secondly, as the proletariat 
is exploited, it will strive to put an end 
to this exploitation. 

Kautsky had to admit that 
exploitation of the working class is 
a somewhat abstract notion. If, as 
Marx argued, labour-power is sold 
at its market value, it can hardly 
be immediately obvious to workers 
that they are being robbed. This is 
particularly the case if technical 
exploitation, by Marxist standards, 
coexists with rising wages, as Kautsky 
believed it did. The ‘science’ of 
Marxism was not much help here. 
Kautsky conceded that the mass of 
workers neither conduct statistical 
research nor ponder over the theories 
of value and surplus value. However, 
workers can and do perceive their 
exploitation, as they contemplate the 
rise of profits and the improved mode 
of living of the bourgeoisie: for “the 
classes are not divided by Chinese 
walls ... That the standard of life in the 
bourgeoisie rises faster than among the 
workers can be seen at every step.” 15 
In terms of psychology, therefore, class 
exploitation is a relativist, comparative 
point of view. 

Here I may add some comments to 
what Kautsky had to say. It is evident 
that workers often find inequalities 
of wealth to be perfectly justifiable. 
In general, they only take umbrage 
if they see wealth as being unearned. 
Ordinary people do not usually object 
to football players, for example, being 
very well paid, so long as they play 
well. They often like to think of the 
royal family as doing a challenging job 
for the country and paying their way by 
generating tourist income. People do, 
however, object to incomes which they 
perceived as being unearned. There 
was always much worker opposition, 
for example, to the owners of coal 
mines, because they made vast sums of 
money simply from the lucky chance 
that they had coal in the ground they 
happened to own. This helps to explain 
the extraordinary proletarian solidarity 
of the 1926 general strike. Today, asset 
strippers like Sir Philip Green are 
despised because they do not appear 
to do anything to actually ‘create 
wealth’. Similarly, and unfortunately, 
there is much base hostility to ‘benefit 
cheats’, ‘economic migrants’ and other 


such oppressed groups who are seen as 
not earning their way. There is a large 
and instructive literature on the social 
psychology of how this ‘justice motive’ 
works, building upon the insights of 
Melvin J Lerner. 

Let us get back to Kautsky and 
his view of proletarian psychology. 
Workers are more likely to see 
themselves as exploited if the 
entrepreneurs are foreign, and for 
Kautsky this partly explained the 
intense class antagonisms that were 
evident in tsarist Russia. If, on the other 
hand, it was the working class that 
was divided by nationality, or deluged 
by immigrants (as was the case in the 
United States), class-consciousness 
had great difficulty in emerging. 
This is because immigrants are not 
spontaneously and immediately seen 
as part of the ‘hereditary’ proletarian 
class, as they come from outside. 

Dictatorship of the 
proletariat 

It is worth bearing in mind that for Kautsky 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is not the 
same thing as the socialist party coming 
to power. In fact, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat need not be socialist at all. 
At times, for example, Kautsky referred 
to a dictatorship of the proletariat in 
the period of the French revolutionary 
terror of the 1790s. This seems odd to 
us. We are used in the Leninist idea 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is a tool for constructing socialism. In 
fact, it emerged as a description of the 
proletariat ruling society, it is not a 
description of its immediate programme 
and ideology. It needs to be remembered 
that Marx and Engels referred to the 
Paris Commune as the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, but they did not think 
it was socialist. 

In Kautsky’s thinking the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
workers’ party coming to power, 
regardless of whether it has a socialist 
programme or not. Working class 
government is the dictatorship of the 
proletariat - nothing less and nothing 
more. Kautsky interpreted this as 
meaning the exclusive political rule of 
the proletariat, not in alliance with any 
other class. 

For Kautsky it is inevitable, once 
a proletariat is in existence, that a 
politically organised workers’ party 
will contend for state power. Such a 
workers’ party can organise itself and 
even form a government without first 
developing a socialist programme. 
However, the proletarian party, once 
in power, must inevitably move in a 
socialist direction. It cannot use the first 
great victory of the working class over 
capital, which puts political power into 
its hands, otherwise than by abolishing 
the capitalist nexus. 

What would a workers’ government 
seek to do? It would in the first instance 
achieve the transformation of the 
militaristic state into a “culture state” 
(a term Kautsky took from Wilhelm 
Liebknecht). The “culture state” assumes 
responsibility for education, healthcare 
and transport. But it will move on from 
there. For Kautsky, such a government 
takes a socialist direction by its very 
nature. 

When a working class government 
comes to power it will, by force of 
economic circumstances, strive for full 
employment as the first requirement 
for those who live only by selling 
their labour-power. This would be 
the case even if, as in England, the 
Labour Party thinks “in liberal rather 
than socialist terms”. 16 A workers’ 
government seriously striving to secure 
full employment would inevitably 
clash with capitalist logic. Kautsky 
hypothesised that in such circumstances 
capitalists would see their profitability 
threatened and would therefore seek 
to sell up to worker cooperatives and 
the state. This seems rather unlikely, 
but an analogous example of this did 
actually take place through the Land 
War in Ireland. This was a campaign 


of peasants and small farmers against 
landlordism, which led to a kind of 
stalemate - but a stalemate in which 
landlords could no longer extract 
sufficient rents from their tenant 
farmers. Ultimately what the landlords 
decided to do was to sell out, to let the 
peasants have the land, because they 
could not get satisfactory levels of rent 
out of them any more. Under pressure 
from the tenant farmers, landlordism 
self-liquidated. Kautsky expected 
capitalism to do the same, once a solid 
workers’ government, reliant upon no 
other class, came to power. 

Kautsky’s hypothesis drew upon 
the Irish experience. A workers’ 
government destroys the integrity of 
capitalism. There comes to power 
a workers’ government which 
essentially improves the situation of 
the working class to such an extent 
that the profit margins of the capitalist 
class is virtually destroyed, and the 
capitalists then seek to sell out to the 
state or cooperatives. He believed 
that the property-owners would seek 
compensation rather than try to struggle 
along as capitalists, once they had lost 
all their weapons of coercion against the 
working class. So, even in the absence 
of a workers’ movement explicitly 
motivated by socialist theories, the 
political supremacy of the proletariat 
and the continuation of the capitalist 
mode of production are mutually 
incompatible. 

So this is what Kautsky meant by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In fact, 
he did not much like the term. In his 
reply to Bernstein in his Anti-Kritik he 
said: “I do not swear that the supremacy 
of the proletariat must inevitably take 
the form of a class dictatorship. Here 
there is no need to tie our hands.” 17 
After the experience of the Bolshevik 
and central European revolutions in the 
period 1919-21, Kautsky abandoned the 
idea of the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat altogether. Instead in 
the period of transition the government 
for him would generally assume the 
form of a coalition with other class 
parties - at least when the conquest 
of power by the workers’ party was 
effected by democratic means. In this 
he was influenced by Otto Bauer in 
Austria. 

I will come now to Kautsky’s 
famous formula regarding the historic 
development of a mass socialist 
movement - the merger of the workers’ 
movement and the socialist intellectuals 
- because I want to emphasise that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is distinct 
from a conscious socialist government. 
The class party of labour finds socialist 
doctrine already developed to a greater 
or lesser extent by elements of the 
intelligentsia. Socialism developed 
as an ideology in the beginning of 
the 19th century as the “deepest and 
most splendid expression of bourgeois 
philanthropy”. 18 Early socialists wished 
to rescue the working class, but did not 
see the proletariat as an agent in its own 
emancipation. Indeed, since it desired 
a harmonious society, it positively 
opposed class struggle. 

The fledgling labour movement was 
naturally suspicious of such socialist 
intellectuals. It was, according to 
Kautsky, the great contribution of Marx 
and Engels to link socialism to the 
day-to-day proletarian class struggle. 
To quote: 

Marx and Engels achieved in [theory] 
the unification of the workers’ 
movement and socialism. They 
replaced empirical trial and error and 
sentimental yearnings with the clear 
perception that the highest form of the 
workers’ movement is the socialist 
movement, and that socialism can 
only be realised through the workers’ 
movement; that the workers’ movement 
must, of necessity, strive to advance 
beyond capitalist society, and that 
the only class which has the power 
to struggle for a higher social stage 
beyond that of capitalism is the class 
of wage labourers. 19 
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The unification of socialism and the 
workers’ movement was Kautsky’s 
definition of ‘scientific socialism’. 
Interestingly he ascribed its origins not to 
any work by Marx, but to The condition 
of the working class in England (1844) 
by Friedrich Engels. Engels invented 
scientific sociabsm, not Marx! By degrees 
what Engels predicted comes to pass: 
the workers’ movement and socialism 
are amalgamated. Kautsky’s party, 
the German SPD, was not a popular 
democratic party in the bourgeois sense 
of the term, but a party of class struggle. 
Its role was to recruit and to organise 
the proletariat: 

Once social democracy has ‘landed’ 
the entire mass of the proletariat... 
no power will be able to withstand it. 
The main task of Social Democracy 
is, and remains: to win over this 
mass, to organise it politically 
and economically, to elevate its 
intellectual and moral level and bring 
it to the point where it can assume 
its inheritance - the capitalist mode 
of production. 20 

However, social democracy was not 
simply there to represent the interests 
of the proletariat: rather it was the 
harnessing of socialist ideas generated 
by intellectuals to the agency of working 
class power and dynamism. Social 
democracy is the party of the proletariat 
in class struggle, but it is not just this. 
It is also a party of social development. 

Bernstein famously said that “the 
movement is everything, the end 
nothing”. Kautsky inverted this: 

The aim and the movement belong 
together with social democracy. 
They are inseparable, but, should 
they ever come into conflict, it will 
be the workers ’ movement that will 
have to give way. 21 

In other words, social development 
takes precedence over the interests of 
the proletariat. In particular, certain 
sections of the working class - those 
working in trades involving significant 
skill - have a tendency to coalesce as 
labour aristocracies which oppose 
progressive technical improvement 
in order to protect their jobs. Social 
democracy could not support such 
sectionalism. (One would be tempted 
to suggest that, in the view of Kautsky, 
socialists should not support London 
tube workers campaigning against 
driverless trains). 

Social democracy, plainly, was 
not committed to supporting every 
sectional industrial action. Even the 
left socialist, Anton Pannekoek, in 1912 
said as much: 

Socialists should not support, for 
example, dock labourers struggling 
against the introduction of corn 
elevators, even if it meant the 
destruction of thousands of jobs ... 
The idea would spring up, ‘Couldn’t 
we fight against it with trade union 
power?’ But social democracy would 
answer, ‘That is impossible; we 
cannot fight against progress. Make 
sure that the machines fall into your 
own hands. 22 

Its aims were to “remove obstacles to 
the free activity and organisation of 
the proletariat” and to agitate for state 
measures “to protect the physical, 
intellectual and moral capacities of the 
proletariat... wherever the activity of 
individuals and the organised mass of 
the proletariat is unable to do so”. 23 
Social democracy aims to raise the 
proletariat intellectually and morally in 
order to attain control of the economic 
mechanism. Kautsky put a great deal of 
emphasis upon legislation in support of 
a legally limited working day - or the 
‘normal working day’, as it was known. 
It was the main issue, when it came 
to the protection of the workers. The 
socialist movement could not promise 
workers protection of their occupational 


positions - only their capacity for work 
and for life. The socialist movement 
protects the humanity of the workers, 
not their particular jobs. 

The proletariat 
under socialism 

I will now move on to what Kautsky 
thought about the position of workers 
within the socialist order. Socialist 
revolution would involve the transition 
to a new system of property, which is 
already latent in the old. 

When productive property was 
worked by individuals, individual 
ownership had been necessary. 
Large-scale production, on the other 
hand, requires cooperation and social 
production. Work becomes necessarily 
collective. It becomes wholly 
impossible for every single worker 
to own her own means of production. 
The substitution of common for 
private ownership, production for use 
rather than for sale, was inherent in 
the evolution of property. Separate 
capitalist establishments would be 
transformed into social institutions 
and these institutions in turn would 
be united into one large concern: 
a socialist commonwealth. Rather 
disconcertingly, socialist society would 
be “nothing more than a single, gigantic 
industrial concern”. 24 

There was little sign in Kautsky’s 
writing that he believed the division 
of labour between manual and mental 
labour could be overcome. Indeed 
Kautsky followed Marx in thinking 
that science increasingly determined 
the productivity of labour - but he went 
further than Marx in saying that training 
in manual skills and training in science 
are two strictly separate activities. 
Productivity would rely upon scientists, 
and manual workers could not have 
anything to do with this. 

He was also deeply sceptical about 
the viability of worker-cooperative 
enterprises. The single entrepreneur - 
independent, ruthless, highly motivated 

- was much better at taking advantage 
of market opportunities. Individual 
cooperatives almost invariably turned 
into capitalist enterprises. Capitalist 
exploitation could only be overcome by 
large-scale - and it seems hierarchical 

- socialist enterprises. 

“It is true the worker demands 
freedom as well as good conditions 
of labour,” Kautsky conceded, when 
discussing guild socialism. “He desires 
democracy to be introduced into 
industry.” Clearly though, Kautsky 
had a limited view of what industrial 
democracy might mean: “Democracy 
signifies not anarchy, but submission 
of the individual to the decisions 
of the majority, and to those of the 
managers that the majority appoints.” 25 
For Kautsky the economic activity 
of the modem state was the natural 
starting point leading to the cooperative 
commonwealth. The size of this 
commonwealth could not be predicted 
in advance, but as a minimum it would 
likely be coterminous with the modem 
state. 

Kautsky predicted that trade 
between largely self-sufficient 
socialist commonwealths would 
be much less than the trade that 
characterised international capitalism: 
“A cooperative commonwealth, 
co-extensive with the nation, could 
produce all that it requires for its own 
preservation.” 26 So Kautsky envisaged 
a kind of autarky. He obviously 
considered socialism in one country 
to be viable - and indeed he thought it 
necessary, if the imperialist instinct to 
expansion was to be avoided. 

The aim of the socialist movement, 
therefore, was to democratise the 
existing state as a first stage to 
transforming it into a self-sufficient, 
cooperative commonwealth. The details 
of how a socialist commonwealth 
would be organised, however, could not 
be predicted in advance. Intellectuals 
could do no more than indicate the 
general trend: “Sketching plans for the 


future social state is about as rational 
as planning in advance the history of 
the next war.” 27 

The only certainty was that 
large-scale means of production 
and instruments of labour would be 
subjected to social ownership and 
operation. Kautsky did admit that 
under present conditions the state is 
more expensive and less competent 
in its economic activities than the 
private capitalist. Socialisation would 
be distinct from nationalisation, in that 
the various forms of association other 
than the state, such as municipalities 
and cooperatives, would play a role. 
Nonetheless, as mentioned earlier, 
he did not really have a concept of 
industrial democracy. Rather, efficiency 
would derive from the maintenance 
of certain capitalistic techniques. 
At least for the foreseeable future, 
wage differentials and productivity 
bonuses could be expected to continue 
- they were entirely reconcilable with 
the spirit of socialist society. The 
competitive spirit would have to be 
preserved, because “a certain degree 
of rivalry between the members of 
society, and the selection of the fittest, 
does seem to be an indispensable 
prerequisite both for the social progress 
of society and for maintaining the level 
already attained”. 

But this would not require market 
mechanisms. Already within capitalist 
enterprises talent was rewarded and 
organisational hierarchies arranged 
without recourse to market competition. 
Indeed the capitalist market was in 
some respects uncompetitive, because 
it tended to reward those with inherited, 
unearned advantages. To quote 
Kautsky, 

A race between horses who begin 
at different starting points along the 
racetrack is a nonsense. The same 
is true of rivalry between people 
who are unequal to begin with. The 
selection of the fittest can only take 
place among equals. 28 

The idea being that, no matter how 
clever or hard-working you might be, 
you are not likely to end up with more 
money than a massive property-owner 
like the Duke of Westminster. 

Employment for all seeking 
work would be secured under 
socialism, but there would be no 
full freedom of labour. In a socialist 
society there would in essence be 
only one employer and so workers 
would obviously not be able to move 
between employers. Kautsky admitted 
this was a limitation to freedom, 
but he believed it was one that the 
proletariat would willingly acquiesce 
to: “It can easily be understood why 
a liberal-minded lawyer or author 
may consider such a dependence 
unbearable, but it is not unbearable for 
the modem proletariat.” 29 He believed 
the proletariat had rather limited 
horizons when it came to work and 
would be content with secure jobs. 

The anarchist ideal of individual 
independence outside the collective 
work process was impossible for 
the manual worker, but it would be 
applicable in the socialist future to the 
process of intellectual production, art 
and scholarship, which has laws of 
its own and cannot submit to central 
management: “The type of socialist 
production, therefore, would be 
communism in material production, 
anarchy in the intellectual’ ’ 30 - not an 
entirely agreeable utopia for the worker 
in material production. There was to be 
no liberation of work itself: socialism 
promised to satisfy the intellectual 
strivings of the worker fundamentally 
by shortening the working day. For the 
worker it would not be the freedom of 
labour, but freedom from labour. 

Freedom from labour, which already 
develops under capitalism with the 
shortening of the working day, was for 
Kautsky always fundamental to what 
socialism was about - it was all part of 
the raising of the moral and intellectual 


level of the proletariat. This would 
require socialism for its fullness of 
development, but it would also develop 
to a considerable extent in order to 
attain socialism. In his Anti-Kritik 
Kautsky ends by saying (I paraphrase): 
‘Look, Bernstein, have more faith in 
the proletariat and in their intellectual 
and spiritual level, because if you don’t 
have such faith you may as well give up 
on democracy, never mind socialism. ’ 
In the end it is a wager - we hope that 
when the day comes the working class 
will prove itself adequate to the tasks 
that are presented before it. 

In many respects Kautsky’s partial 
disillusionment, his polemics against 
Bolshevism and his antagonism to 
the majority leadership of the SPD 
after World War I arose from a view 
that in central and eastern Europe the 
proletariat did not have the adequate 
intellectual and cultural level to 
achieve socialism. The war meant that 
the proletariat had gone backwards, 
directed and disorganised by a mass 
influx of unskilled rural labourers 
brought in to work in war industries. 
“As a result, the minority with superior 
education and skill, who had hitherto 
led the proletariat, gradually lost its 
power of leading, and in its stead there 
arose the blind passion of ignorance.” 31 
This new proletariat, driven only by 
misery, demanded immediate and 
untimely radical change - socialism in 
the blink of an eye and by the means 
of terror. 

In Russia the proletariat had 
been brutalised, in central Europe 
the workers’ movement had split 
disastrously. Ideology and revolutionary 
passion was not enough • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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evil is still 
evil 



Sow the wind, reap the windbag 

Donald Trump is a symptom of the sickness of American politics - but the likes of Hillary Clinton are 
the cause, argues Paul Demarty 



ow many times has Donald Trump 
been out for the count now? 

That, after all, was the running 
joke of the primary season - ‘the Donald’ 
had made some utterance that was so 
awful, so plainly racist or sexist or bizarre, 
that it had, surely this time around, put 
paid to any idea of a run at the presidency. 
By the time the fifth or so of these 
assurances by Beltway pundits had been 
confounded by yet another poll bounce 
for Trump, I for one was convinced of the 
inevitability of his victory in the contest 
for the Republican nomination. 

The presidency itself is another matter, 
however, and we should state at the outset 
that by far the most likely outcome, 
according to the statistical evidence, 
remains a victory for Democratic 
candidate Hillary Clinton. This is exactly 
what you would expect: it is possible 
to win the Republican nomination, 
in this day and age, on the strength of 
support among angry white males of 
various social classes, and the various 
Venn-diagram sections surrounding 
that demographic. Yet it is quite another 
to win a national presidential poll in a 
country that is getting less white and 
more brown, where half the population 
remains stubbornly female, and so on. 
In modem America, Barack Obama 
looks infinitely more presidential than 
Trump - something that would be a 
priori unthinkable 30 years ago, or even 
less. Yet, according to FiveThirtyEight, 
a website which aggregates and analyses 
US polling data, Trump has (as I write) a 
28% chance of victory. Two weeks ago, 
that number was 12%. 

So why is he still in touch, with less 
than a week to go? The blame must land 
squarely with his opponent. If the serried 
ranks of the American conservative 
establishment have proven unequal to 
the task of seeing off Trump, then Hillary 
Clinton seems unable to see off anyone 
at all with any efficiency. Thus the latest 
little flap, inevitably related to her decision 
to conduct state department business on 
a private email server, with the blasted 
things showing up again in relation to the 
FBI’s investigation of Anthony Weiner on 
sexual felony charges. Weiner’s estranged 
wife, Huma Abedin, is a close associate of 
Clinton’s, and material of Abedin’s seized 
as a consequence of Weiner’s bizarre 
habits may provide further evidence on 
the matter of Clinton’s private server. 
The reopening of investigations was 
announced by FBI director James Comey, 
to general excitement in the Beltway. 

It is a whole other question as to 
whether there is actually anything in the 
new batch of Clinton emails that will 
damn her any more than the scandal 
already has; what is certain is that the 
polls are tightening in the run-in, with a 
six- or seven-point lead for Clinton now 
down to one or two points - within the 
kind of margin that can be upended by 
little details like voter turnout. Between 
Comey’s bombshell and the inevitable 
phenomenon of hardcore Republicans - 
until now hesitant to vote for the toupeed 
upstart - reluctantly returning to the fold 
to keep her out of the White House, 
something resembling an actual race 
is on; and unless Hillary’s people have 
a counterattack lined up, it is she who 
will be leading the news agenda in the 
run-in. In a race fought almost entirely 


on a lesser-evil basis (‘Racist! ’ howl the 
Democrats; ‘ Lock her up! ’ chant Trump’s 
adoring crowds), neither candidate wants 
to be in the news doing anything other 
than attacking their opponent. 

For Clinton there is, of course, the 
additional danger that - even if she 
wins - this does not just blow over. Instead 
the volume of accusations becomes 
deafening, more and more evidence of 
impropriety emerges and then - well, who 
knows? Can you be impeached before 
you have even been sworn in? 

The Clinton campaign’s response to 
the Comey announcement is typically 
slippery. He has been accused of 
breaching some fundamental convention 
of American elections that has the three- 
letter agencies keeping at arm’s length, in 
public at least (otherwise what would J 
Edgar Hoover have done with his days?); 
yet apparently that was not a problem 
when he announced publicly that Clinton 
had no case to answer so far as her emails 
were concerned earlier in the campaign, 
to the derision of the Republicans. 

The Clintonites have hit back with 
allegations that Comey refused to come 
out in favour of the idea that the Russian 
state was behind various cyberattacks 
against the Democratic Party recently, 
out of deference to Trump’s Putinite 
reputation. The possibility that Comey 
wanted to stay out of things on the Russia 
issue, but has been pulled into them over 
Clinton’s emails, cannot be discounted; 
but really ? Comey is a Republican, a 
Bush-era appointee, but one taken on by 
Obama - a safe pair of hands, then. Why 
would such a fellow be a Trumpite - and 
how on earth did Bush junior and Obama 
let a friend of a friend of Putin take over 
the FBI? It doesn’t wash. We invite 
readers, additionally, to consider the 
counterfactual scenario in which the 
whole thing was reversed, and Comey 
had sat on the Abedin emails but blared on 
about Russia’s hacking. Would Clinton’s 
campaign have been so vigorous in its 
defence of electoral convention? Not 
bloody likely. 

Original sin 

Scandal sticks to the surname ‘Clinton’ for 
many reasons. The first, and most obvious, 
is that the Republican coalition created in 
the 1980s and visibly collapsing today - the 
broad church of neo-conservatives, 
millenarian religious lunatics and Randroid 
libertarians - simply does not accept the 
legitimacy of any Democratic administration, 
and never has. Bill Clinton, thus, is their 
Nixon - a crook, a cynic, a stain on the 
republic’s honour (the difference being 
that, unlike Clinton, Nixon was never 
impeached). The ascent of Obama, that 


Neck and neck 

notorious communist-Muslim radical, is 
merely the consequence of the spiritual 
injury ofClintonism; Hillary’s candidacy 
is then a return to the original sin, the 
American conservative’s equivalent of 
Spiro Agnew returning from the grave 
to speak, like Tricky Dickie before him, 
for the silent majority. 

The second reason, of course, is that 
the Clintons really are that bad. 

After 12 years of Reagan and Bush 
senior, American liberals were about 
ready to take anything ; and they found 
the Democratic Leadership Council, 
which was notably unembarrassed 
and proto-Blairite in its pursuit of 
power at any political cost whatsoever. 
Their gleaming-toothed figurehead 
was Arkansas governor Bill, whose 
achievements include the Iraqi sanctions 
regime, which cost the lives of millions, 
the removal of universal healthcare from 
the political agenda for a decade and a 
half, the regime of mass incarceration 
for which the United States is rightly 
notorious, the Defence of Marriage Act, 
among countless other things. Hillary was 
with him every step ofthe way, despite his 
philandering; and it was wise of her, since 
it delivered her to the Senate for New York 
and then to the Obama administration as 
secretary of state, and - god willing - back 
to the Oval office, this time with her own 
pick of the interns. 

It is fair to say that she does not have 
her husband’s easy southern charisma, 
but apart from that the two are identical 
as public figures: the power couple at 
the rotten core of American machine 
politics. The scandals - Whitewater, 
Gennifer Flowers, Monica Lewinsky, 
the exorbitantly expensive speeches to 
Goldman Sachs, the emails - may or 
may not have anything to them; but they 
stick because those who are plainly not 
in politics for principled reasons may 
be assumed, not without justice, to be 
morally vacuous and on the make. As 
for the emails specifically, it is worth 


remembering - beyond all the rightwing 
bluster about the sanctity of state secrets 
and such nonsense - that Clinton’s 
actions amount to an attempt to conduct 
state business in such a manner that she 
might avoid public scrutiny. Thus they are 
plainly contemptuous of democracy - and 
so are all utterances minimising the 
criminal aspect of the affair. 

Machine politics, like all anti¬ 
democratic phenomena, is a devil’s 
bargain: elements of the masses 
are expected to tolerate the corrupt 
depredations and nepotistic insularity 
of the elite in return for somewhat 
competent governance - the less attractive 
alternatives being naked tyranny and 
‘mob rule’. Yet this is truly the hour of 
its decrepitude: the house that Ronnie 
Reagan built has so disintegrated into 
rival squads of squabbling fanatics that 
its leadership has been effortlessly seized 
by a sociopathic, guileless mountebank; 
and eight years of Obama have yielded 
only a lacklustre healthcare bill, a handful 
more failed states to add to Bush’s 
(and Clinton’s) tally, and a subsequent 
presidential candidate carried along only 
by her limitless sense of entitlement. 
In this near-decade of government 
shutdowns, endless backstabbing and 
general exhaustion, machine politics has 
not been keeping up its end ofthe bargain. 

What way out? At the moment, the 
popular option is the ‘ man on horseback’: 
for ambivalent Republicans and most 
especially blue collar whites who have 
been ‘left behind’ (non-Hispanic whites 
are the only American ethnic group with 
a falling life expectancy), that man is 
Trump; but the characterisation is no 
less appropriate to Obama, who enjoyed 
quite the same absurd adulation from his 
supporters and hysterical execration from 
his enemies. We think of the two of them 
as opposed particles whose movement is 
nevertheless governed in common by a 
sort ofquantum entanglement; or perhaps 
we may recall the caustic opening pages 


of Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, and 
cast Obama as the uncle and Trump as 
the nephew. 

The demagogue is an ever-present 
danger in American politics. The story 
is told of the logician, Kurt Godel, 
who was gripped with panic before 
his naturalisation exam because he 
believed he had identified a loophole 
in the constitution that would allow a 
dictatorship to arise in the US, and thus 
that his adoptive patriotism would fail 
him at the crucial moment. In truth, 
whatever exactly Godel had in mind, 
there is no bigger such loophole than 
the executive presidency, and the 
smaller copies thereof that populate 
the fractal structure of US politics 

- the state governors, the mayors 
... That executive tilt - combined 
with an activist judiciary and non¬ 
proportional legislature - has prevented 
European-style mass membership 
political parties from emerging, instead 
creating ‘parties’ that are in reality 
electoral machines operated by insiders 
with essentially plebiscitary forms of 
legitimacy, such as primaries. This 
regime is incipiently Bonapartist - a 
fact that has never been more obvious 
than it is now. 

There is, of course, another alternative: 
fighting against the atomisation, building 
genuinely democratic institutions of 
popular political association - parties 
in the true sense. Such parties cannot 
exist without progyammes , but the only 
programme that really needs such parties 

- as opposed to perhaps tolerating them as 
a necessary evil - is that of revolutionary 
democracy and of proletarian socialism. 
In American politics, it is difficult to 
imagine - without some catastrophe 
intervening - a mass workers’ party 
emerging except from the uneasy popular 
front that the Democratic Party is today, 
although a genuine split along class lines 
would probably have an effect similar to 
the ‘strange death of Liberal England’, 
and finish off the Democrats as a plausible 
contestant for government. 

Yet without a willingness to allow 
Democratic candidates who openly and 
enthusiastically serve capital to lose 
elections, even to vile demagogues, 
nothing will ever be done. For, in the end, 
what breeds the likes of Trump? Only the 
cynicism of official politicians and the 
deformities of the political system they 
defend. Clinton is not an alternative to 
Trump - Clinton is the cause of Trump. 
Whoever moves into the White House in 
January will be an enemy of the American 
masses • 
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